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THE EDITOR’S LETTER BOX. 


Ir is our determination to devote a space to our correspondents, wherein they 
may enlighten the public after their own fashion. Our reason for this parti- 
cularly good-natured resolution is, that we occasionally receive some choice 
morsels, which, although unsuitable to the pages of the Magazine, will do 
admirably well for a melange, such as we intend our “‘ Letter-box”’ to be. 
Some are interesting from their humour—others from their absurdity. We 
shall seldom offer remarks on that which is intended for our “ benefit ;”’ there- 
fore let them all go together, and each take the credit of his own. And, 
firstly, we have an Anacreontic Ode in praise of Wine, by W. Duckett :— 


** When wine I drink, no cares I know, 

What’s grief or care to me? 

When Bacchus’ gifts profusely flow, 
The fetter’d slave is free. 

Crown me, then, and I shall sing, 
Father Bacchus, at thy shrine ; 

Garlands make, and roses bring, 
That my temples may entwine. 

With a high firm-breasted maid 

I the dance myself shall lead.” 


Dear Old Monthly,—Pray you insert the following, and oblige an old cor- 
respondent.—Yours in futuro, L. W. 


Seneca appears to have been the most opulent literary man on record ; he 
was worth, when he died, two millions and a half sterling. 


A pension of £100 a year was granted by George III. of England to the 
celebrated J. J. Rousseau in 1767. 


By royal ordonnance, a professorship of Pathological Anatomy is esta- 
blished in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, for the establishment of which a 
legacy of 200,000 fr. was left by Baron Dupuytren. 


_ We are requested by the conductors of the London and Paris Courier to 
announce that they are engaged in establishing agencies for the journal 
throughout France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany; and that very 
shortly they expect to be enabled to publish a list of the most active and 
respectable agents in Europe. The arrangements for the publication of the 
paper are going on with promptitude and success. 


SonNeET ON THT Deata or Tatma.—A.D. 1827. 


The deathless Sons of Greece have died once more, 
And Rome’s proud heroes perished once again : 
The World was ne’er so desolate before, 
For thou the Spirit wert of those great men ! 
Their several forms thy single nature wore, 
TALMA !—While thou did’st live they could not die ; 
Ere they again burst their sepulchral door, 
Time may run on a whole Eternity! 
Thy life contracted many a glorious age, 
Thou mad’st the virtues of all years thine own ; 
By turns the prince, the warrior, and the sage, 
We had their greatness still, though they were gone ! 
Familiar with high thoughts, thou must have soar’d 
Where the Arch-Spirits sublime look upward to the Lord !--A. 


At the Library and News Rooms, 55 Rue Neuve, St. Augustin, the Book 
of Addresses and Fashionably Directory is open to the English and others 
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desirous of making known their arrival and residence in Paris, and departure. 
Strangers are invited to insert their names. Every information usually 
sought by families, visitors, and students, may be freely obtained. This esta- 
blishment offers peculiar advantages to the traveller, and is a complete and 
satisfactory channel of access to the successive productions of modern litera- 
ture, and for bibliographic and general reference. Subscribers may have 
their letters addressed to the Library. 


New Comet.—The Journal of the Two Sicilies, of June 10, states that 
St. Bogalowski, director of the royal er eames | at Breslaw, discovered a 
new telescopic comet on the 20th of April, in the constellation Patera; to 
which, if still visible, the attention of other astronomers is directed. 


The fire-offices in London calculate upon one alarm of fire every day, and 
thirty-two serious fires every year. 


What Paterculus says of Homer’s not being blind, might be said by him 
only for the turn of it. This book is a flimsy thing, and yet nine in ten that 
read it will be pleased with it.— Mr. Pope. 


The University of Oxford having conferred a degree on the Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers, the Doctor is now D.D., LL.D., and Member of the French Institute— 
literary honours which never before met in the person of a Scottish clergyman. 


A cypress is now growing in the full vigour of youthful vegetation near 
Mexico, which had attained its full growth when Montezuma was on the 
throne in 1520. 


Mister Bull is amused by an aérial vr shown in London, similar to that 
which was exhibited inthe Champs Elysées; the only object we conceive in 
it is to touch a shilling. However it may lead to something. 


A flea is the only insect whose tread produces an audiblesound. Dr. Kirby 
knew a lady who described the march of a flea over her night-cap to be like 
the clack that would be produced if the creature walked in pattens ! 


Surely the people of England are the most unhappy people on the face o 
the earth—with liberty, and property, and three meals a day.—Le Sage. 


WOMAN’S EMPIRE. By W. Lake. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Countess or GraNnviLLe. 


Oh! where is Love’s eternal throne? 

In the deep heart it dweils alone ; 

Its power is Beauty’s willing chain, 

Its fetters, fond Affection’s reign. 

Oh! in the heart, the heart alone, 

Is Love, true Love’s eternal throne. 
Oh! whence is woman’s empire won? 
From her bright eyes that shame the sun, 
Her syren speech, her silent spell, 

Which love can more than language tell ? 
Not these, not these endear her throne, 
Her empire is the heart alone. 

Oh! when, like rival stars that shine, 

Virtue and charms together twine ; 

When genial taste, and gentle worth, 

With goodness temper noble birth, 

Who would not bow to Beauty’s throne, 

For beauty is the heart alone? 


f 


“Stray leaves from the Diary of a Lounger” would not, we feel assured, 
suit the rimzs. 
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“* Sonnets by Moonlight” are necessarily omitted :—L. W. W. may have 
his “‘ paper” returned. 


We suspect our Paris correspondent of somnambulism. : 


A spinster of Gravesend shall have her ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes”’ returned, since 
they are not calculated for the pages of the ‘“‘ Monthly,” and the lady values 
them so much. They are very lady-like, certainly. 


S. is informed that neither Mr. Valpy, A.M., nor “ the gentleman of the 
name of Gaskell,” alluded to in his note, are in any manner connected with 
the Monthly Magazine. Mr. Valpy printed the “‘ Monthly” some time since. 


On looking over our scraps we find the following among the “ rejected ”’ of 
the days of July :— 


Dear Mr. Editor—May I beg of you to publish the following in your Mg- 
LANGE? you will greatly oblige a constant subscriber.—Yours, &c. B. B. 


Petition of the Letter H. to certain English Counties. 
«« Whereas, by you I have been driven 

From house, from home, from hope, from heaven, 

And placed by your most learn’d society 

In evil, anguish, and anxiety ; 

And used, without one just pretence, 

With arrogance and insolence, 

I hereby ask full restitution, 

And hope you'll change your elocution.”’ 


REPLY. 


“« Whereas we’ve rescued you ingrate 
From hell, from horror, and from hate ; 
From horse-pond, hedge, hill, and from halter, 
And consecrated you an altar : 
We think you need no restitution, 
And will not change our elocution.”’ 


Our correspondent will see, with his own eyes, that we have published, 
and therefore complied with his request. 


We feel bound to direct the immediate attention of the readers of the 
Monracy- Maeazine to the exhibition now open, at the ‘“ Lawrence Gal- 
lery,” 112, St. Martin’s Lane, of one hundred original drawings, by Claude 
and Poussin, collected by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This‘ is the fashionable 
lounge for people of condition and taste. It is crowded from day to day. 
At the room of the Society of Painters in water-colours, in Pall Mall, East, 
the panoramic view of the capture and taming of wild elephants on the island 
of Ceylon, by Mr. William Daniell, R.A., may be seen from nine till dusk. 
This is a brilliant and masterly affair. 


We omitted to mention, in its proper place, that the article which appears 
in this number of The Monthly, under the title of The Proscribed, is a transla- 
tion from a large work, on which M. de Balzac is now engaged, and which 
will not be published for two or three months to come. It may serve to 
show the resources of The Monthly under the new management, that we 
should be able, thus early, to present our readers with one of the most inte- 
resting portions of an unpublished work by one of the most distinguished 
novelists of France. Miss Patrickson, who is the intimate friend of Balzac, 
has executed her task, as translator, in a very able manner. 
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OUR SITUATION AND PROSPECTS. 


One could really wish that the public mind might be diverted from 
the popular subjects of the day, such as “THE TWENTIETH OF JULY,” 
and the importance of registration—the humours of the court—the 
delicate ” situation of the Premier—and the thousand and one spe- 
culations or inventions of the loquacious press, in order that it might 
gaze steadily on our real position as an enlightened nation, and our 
prospects as a people determined to be free. It is true, indeed, that as, 
in theory, if we want to comprehend a subject, we must examine its 
details, so in practice, if we want to carry out our plans into efficiency, 
we must not overlook the most minute parts of the machinery. But 
we may now, at least, take it for granted, that registration has been 
attended to—that the caprice, or folly, or madness, of our high places 
has been detected—and that we are in a situation to hope for the best, 
and to provide against the worst. 

The recognition of public principle, or, which is the same thing, 
the development of the popular power, is sure to attract the opposi- 
tion of error, with its legion of petty furies. Accordingly we find, 
that commensurate with its progress is the array of prejudice by which 
it is ever and anon assailed. The assurance toa blind man that it 
is day, is but an assurance. It does not communicate to him percep- 
tion. So, point out to the enemies of the people the elements by 
which they are surrounded, and they will ask you in vain for a capacity 
to unravel them. A writer before us* well remarks, ‘“‘ We have seen 
enough of fatuity in our day, when those who felt themselves on the 
brink of a precipice, and should have known better, preferred an ex- 
posure of their recklessness to a concealment of their insignificance. 
If, with danger in the prospect, according to their own showing, they 
obstinately refused to recede, preferring to rush headlong into the 
vortex which they loved to depict in the tortuous colours of their own 
imagination— what will be the tactics of these men, when the struggle 





* In a Pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Impending Struggle, in a Letter to Lord 
Brougham.”’ 


M. M.—No. 9. 2F 
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shall not only have commenced, but when its issue shall no longer be 
doubtful, even to them ?” 

This is true—but what is our situation? We, professing to be the 
children of light, can have no sympathy with them that walk in dark- 
ness; and we are persuaded that by far too much consideration has 
been given to the suicidal tactics of the enemy, when our attention 
ought rather to have been directed to the exercise of our own energies. 

Accustomed, as we have lately been, to changes—and these in rapid 
succession—it is difficult to speculate on what may be the state of 
public affairs when this paper shall meet the eye of the reader. We 
have talk of an unwillingness in a certain quarter to sanction the 
changes which are contemplated by the Irish Church Bill—we have 
talk also of kingly prejudices and partialities. Perhaps in no period 
of our history have the prepossessions and antipathies of a court 
been so freely proclaimed and discussed. For ourselves, we deprecate 
the scandal, while we deplore the shame. The day has far receded 
which recognized the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong:” the 
characteristic of our day is simply the impossibility of their governing 
at all, unless indeed they govern for the people, aye, and with the 
people. That any other principle, any one short of this, should be 
avowed, is madness. The author of the pamphlet to which we have 
just alluded, observes, that “‘a fatal mistake has been made by the aris- 
tocracy, who have imagined that the only natural prerogative of the 
people is obedience, while it remained with their rulers to fix the limits 
of their independence. But it is time this delusion should be dispelled. 
It is time the aristocracy should be told that the balance of~inde- 
pendence is in favour of the people. They, at least, have no political 
confederacies, the object of which is to perpetuate a monopoly of 
power: they have no hordes of ill-gotten wealth to defend from the 
menacing attitude of invincible justice : they have no vices to screen— 
no acts to palliate or justify, at the expense of every principle of 
honour and equity.” 

And what is the motive which directs the opposition? Let us sup- 
pose that it is not the lust of power; nor chagrin, nor disappointment ; 
nor the love of display, nor the identity of partizanship. What, then, 
is it? Why, one would suppose, that if to none of these causes is to 
be ascribed the cavil of the ci-devant Tories, the one cause must be a 
derangement of their mental optics. They profess to aim at the good 
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of the many; and yet how obliquely their shaft strikes home! They 
admit the necessity of alterations, but they cannot tolerate improve- 
ments. This is seen in the speciousness of their professions, and the 
folly of their acts. They labour to be thought patriots—but their 
thorough knowledge of intrigue lets slip the courtier. Sir Robert Peel 
is an apt illustration of this. Do you suppose that his speeches are 
not intended to reach the people through the palace ? Can you imagine 
him to be so disinterested a patriot that neither office, nor the smiles of 
the court, are once suffered to enter into his calculation? Sir Robert, 
as a statesman, has this advantage over his superiors. He is aware 
that there are those above him, not with whom he can sympathize (for 
he is a man of talent), but who feel that he is the on/y man in the 
kingdom who can rat from his principles with the best possible grace ; 
and, by an affected concession to the signs of the times, obtain a short- 
lived mongrel popularity. When appealed to by his sovereign, the 
Duke of Wellington felt this. Sir Robert tried his every art and— 
failed. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that in the event of any sudden 
change in the administration, recourse will be had to pure Toryism : 
for, besides the imbecility of the scheme, there is a point beyond 
which forbearance itself cannot reach—and that forbearance has already 
been sufficiently tried—that is, with safety to the commonwealth. 
No—should the elements of the Melbourne cabinet again be dispersed, 
Sir Robert will most likely feel no objection to unite with Ireland’s 
Sran.ey and the Admiralty’s Granam ; and, perhaps, the latter will 
feel themselves impelled, by their devotion to their country’s interests— 
to consent to so unnatural an alliance. Is it possible? 

Yet such, for aught we know, are our prospects. The question, 
therefore, to be considered, is this —Will the country lend its sanction 
to so disreputable a job? For, after all, of the three estates in the 
realm, it is to the Commons we must look for the answer—and for this 
reason among others, it is at all times, and in all emergencies, in their 
power to check the fury of intolerance, and the recklessness of ambi- 
tion. Let it never be forgotten that the right of granting money to 
the crown is the point upon which the very existence of the Commons 
depends ; and that their total exclusion from all share in the executive 
power is the only security which the people have that, in electing 
their representatives, they do not create tyrants. This is evinced in 
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the uniformity with which every public struggle in England has 
ended—not in personal aggrandizement, but in popular advantage. It 
will be remembered that such was the case at the accession of James L., 
and that at the accession of Charles I. the first serious discontents 
terminated in the Act called the Petition or Ricut. The king may, 
indeed, inflict upon us a Tory Government, but the representatives of 
the people still have in their hands, now that the constitution is so 
fully developed, the same powerful weapon which enabled their an- 
cestors to establish it. “‘ It is still,” says Junius, “‘ from their liberality 
alone that the king can obtain subsidies : and now, when every thing is 
rated by pecuniary estimation—when gold is become the great moving 
spring of affairs—it may be safely affirmed, that he who depends on the 
will of other men, with regard to so important an article, is, whatever 
his power may be in other respects, in a state of real dependence. The 
king of England,” continues this eloquent writer, ‘‘ has the preroga- 
tive of commanding armies, and equipping fleets : but without the con- 
currence of his parliament he cannot maintain them. He can bestow 
places and employments; but without his parliament he cannot pay 
the salaries attending on them. He can declare war; but without 
his parliament it is impossible he can carry it on. In a word, the 
royal prerogative, destitute as it is of the power of imposing taxes, is 
like a vast body which cannot of itself accomplish its motions ; or, if you 
please, it is like a ship completely equipped, but from which the par- 
liament can, at pleasure, draw off the water, and leave it aground—— 
and also set it afloat again, by granting subsidies.” 

These maxims are especially worthy the attention of the electors of 
Great Britain at the present crisis. The English constitution will pro- 
bably never more be attacked in front, or its demolition attempted by 
striking at the authority of the laws: and, if such an attack should be 
made, their foundations are too deeply laid, and their superstructure 
too firmly cemented, to make us apprehensive as to the event of the 
contest. But this is not enough. The sentinels must not sleep. The 
authority of the laws themselves may be turned against the spirit which 
gave them birth, and the Government may be dissolved with all the 
legal solemnities which its outward form prescribes for its preservation ; 
and this mode of attack seems the more probable, as it affords a certain 
degree of respect and safety to the besiegers of our liberties, although 
infinitely more dangerous to the people, because the consciences of 
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even good men may be lulled by it. It is possible that many an honest 
voter, looking up to the banners of authority, may believe that he is 
defending the constitution and the laws, at the very moment he is 
trampling down every principle of justice upon which both are founded. 
The importance, therefore, is equal to the necessity, of every member of 
the community keeping his eye steadily fixed on the spirit of the con- 
stitution, as the polar star of his political course—not the constitution 
as encumbered by the abuses of ages—not the constitution as impaired 
by the venal breath of profligates and traitors—not the constitution as 
defaced by the encroachments of tyranny on the one hand, and servility 
on the other: but the consTiruTion as developed by the glorious 
Revo.tution. The importance, we say again, is equal to the necessity, 
of every elector taking care, that while he pays the tribute of obe- 
dience to the government, he may know when the reciprocal duty is 
paid back to the public and himself. 

Whether his Majesty be favourable or not to the plans of Reform 
introduced by lord Melbourne’s government, we, of course, have not 
the means of ascertaining: and, indeed, as a matter of fact, it appears 
to us of very little consequence. The constitution of our government 
will admit of no arbitrary tyranny: nor is it an oligarchy, where the 
great may, with impunity, prey upon the less: nor is it a democracy, 
or popular state : much less is it anarchy, where all is confusion. But 
it recognizes a qualified monarchy, where the king being invested with 
high prerogatives, is yet restrained from the power of doing himself or 
the people harm. In France, formerly, and in other nations, the 
mere will of the prince was the law: but—electors of England! re- 
member—with us the law is both the measure and the bond of every 
subject’s allegiance. At the present moment, the patriotic language 
of Fortescue, Henry VIth’s. Chancellor, cannot be out of place. He 
says,* “ The king of England cannot alter nor change the laws of his 
realm at pleasure ; because he governeth his people by power, not only 
royal, but also politic. lf his power over them were only regal, then 
he might change the laws of his realm, and charge his subjects with 
burdens without their consent: and such is the dominion that the civil 
laws purport, when they cry, Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem— 
the prince’s pleasure has the force of a law. But from this much 





* De laudibus Legem, Anglia, cap. 9. 
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differeth the power of a king, whose government over his people is 
politic; for he can neither change laws without the consent of his 
subjects, nor yet charge them with impositions against their wills,” &c. 
The disposition of the Lords is well known. They, at least, do not 
mince the matter. Their shameless disregard of the demands of the 
people is only equalled by their wanton recklessness of their own 
danger. Lord Melbourne, over and over again, with a straightforward 
honesty which cannot be sufficiently admired, has warned them of the 
fate which must ensue from their blindness and obstinacy. What a 
contrast do the speeches of the noble viscount present to the flippant 
ebullitions of Tory lords and lordlings! Having, by a disgraceful ruse, 
deceived him on the proposal for admitting evidence on the Municipal 
Corporation Bill, how nobly does the Premier comport himself! No 
one could discover the least symptom of personal mortification. There 
was no ‘attempt to retaliate, save by a solemn denunciation of such 
deliberate fraud—a denunciation from which even the conspirators 
themselves shrunk back aghast, and which must ring in their ears to 
the last moment of their existence. Even as lately as the 12th of 
August the noble lord addressed them in the following strain :— 


*‘ It was impossible not to feel that it was a great misfortune when the 
three branches of the legislature did not act in union—when they were not 
actuated by a community of feeling ; for their alienation long continued must 
make every one entertain the most lively apprehensions for the state of the 
constitution and the country. Their lordships, it was clear, were not in 
unison with those who constituted the majority of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, who had passed the Bill after it had undergone the scrutiny of the 
Committee, and after all the amendments had been negatived in the Com- 
mittee. Their lordships would therefore consider (he did not speak this by 
way of menace or intimidation, or to fetter their lordships’ judgment on the 
principle and provisions of the Bill) that, if they refused to go into Committee, 
they were setting themselves in opposition, not only tothe majority that sup- 
ported Ministers, but almost to the whole House of Commons—they were 
setting themselves in opposition to the opinions of the people of England, 
collected not from public meetings or petitions, to which objection might be 
made, but declared through the legitimate organ of their Representatives in 
Parliament,”’ 


Such sentiments—so boldly avowed—reflect great credit on the first 
minister of the crown, and cannot fail to attract not only the admiration 
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but the unreserved confidence of the people of England. In the hour 
of danger they are especially animating, and, whatever might have been 
the public apprehension on the acceptance of office by the successor of 
Lord Grey, there can be but one opinion now. For integrity of cha- 
racter, respectability of talent, ingenuousness of disposition, and deter- 
mination of purpose, we believe Lord Melbourne has not his superior in 
the assembly of which he is so bright an ornament; while, for the equal 
distribution of each of these elements in a mind of no ordinary excel- 
lence, he certainly has not his equal. 

In all probability the Corporation Bill will be so mutilated in Com- 
mittee that the Ministers will not adopt it. Certain it is, should such 
be the case, the House of Commons will withhold their concurrence. 
The people, therefore, must once more buckle on their armour, and 
fight the good fight, relying no less on the certainty of ultimate 
triumph, than on their own invincible strength. 





POLAND. 





Up for Poland! Arm for Poland! 
England, France, Iberia, Spain: 
Wilt thou Ireland? wilt thou Scotland ? 

Tamely echo Poland’s pain? 
England looks, with eyes askance, 
On chivalrous—white-liver’d France ! 
Arm for Poland! god-like Poland ! 
From the Saracen’s dark shore— 
From America and Finland, 
To Sobiesky’s soil of yore! 
Hoarse barks the wolf—the bark of war ;— 
The blood-stain’d vulture screams from far! 


Arm for Poland! prostrate Poland! 
Basely laid by Freedom’s grave ! 
She who scorns the tyrants’ band— 
Bleeding, drooping—ever brave ! 
Shall human nature see her quail— 
Siberian perfidy prevail ? 
Arm for Poland! Memory’s Poland! 
If she be laid on Freedom’s bier, 
And buried—not by Heaven’s command— 
While mourning patriots kiss the tear. 
Arm for the wipow’p, England’s England ! 
White-liver’d France hath “ murder’d” Poland ! 


T. 














“THE COLTON PAPERS.” 
No. 2.--THE REVOLUTION OF JULY. 


I must now transfer my readers to the Place de Gréve, on the 
eastern side of which stands that venerable building, the Hotel de 
Ville, or Town House. This place, so celebrated in history as the 
scene of many terrific combats during the former revolution, was 
again destined to become an Aceldama; for in no part of Paris was 
the combat carried on with more determined resolution, amounting 
to desperation, than on this fated spot. The possession of the Hotel 
de Ville seemed to be a point of honour for which both parties 
eagerly struggled, and three several times during this eventful day 
of the 28th did it yield to the attacks of the citizens, although de- 
fended by a numerous force of gendarmes and Garde Royale, aided 
by six pieces of artillery, the first discharge of which, loaded with 
grape and cannister, took place upon a dense mass of the populace, 
who crowded the square almost to the cannon’s mouth. The effect 
was terrific; heaps of slaughtered citizens on every side told with 
what fatal accuracy each gun had been directed. This severe 
check, instantly followed by vigorous and well-sustained volleys of 
musketry from the troops, for a moment produced hesitation, and 
signs of irresolution became visible on the side of the populace. It 
was at this decisive crisis that a young man, whose name, which 
merited immortality, unhappily perished with him, waving the tri- 
coloured standard, which he had carried all the morning, cried out 
to his associates, who had already begun to retire in some confusion, 
‘My friends! my friends! it is necessary we should learn how to 
die!” With these words, worthy of Leonidas, he again rushed for- 
ward to the attack several paces in advance of his companions, and 
fell, pierced with a hundred bullets. This glorious lesson of self- 
devotion was not lost upon the gallant band to whom it was ad- 
dressed ; but the artillery again performed its deadly work, and the 
citizen soldiers were at length obliged to retire to the shelter of the 
surrounding streets, from the ends of which however they kept up 
so constant and well-directed a fire upon the artillery-men and other 
troops, that victory again became doubtful. The soldiery were now 
in possession of the Hotel de Ville, but the fire they had for some 
time kept up from the windows began gradually to decline, the 
people having thrown themselves into the houses opposite, from the 
roofs and windows of which they could partly command that edifice, 
and every shot was returned with murderous interest. In the mean 
time a galling discharge was kept up from the opposite side of the 
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which crosses the river, from the Gréve to the Quay de la Cité. 
Here about twenty young men, including a few of the National 
Guard, sheltered by the parapet wall, kept up an incessant fire. At 
length a small body of Swiss were ordered to cross the bridge, to 
put this little band hors de combat. On their approach these citizens, 
who in all probability never saw blood shed until this dreadful day, 
with the intrepidity of ancient veterans, left their protecting parapet, 
and placed themselves at the head of the bridge, where they re- 
ceived their adversaries with so well-directed a fire, that three of 
their number were killed, and several wounded, and after a hasty 
discharge the remainder retreated to their former position. We 
must not here omit to mention an extraordinary act of gallantry per- 
formed by one of these soldiers of a day, who, amid a shower of 
bullets from the retiring enemy, ran upon the bridge, and taking the 
arms and cartouche-boxes of the three fallen Swiss, returned unhurt 
to his companions, exclaiming, “ Amis! Voici des armes et de balles.” 
We should here observe that there was a lamentable deficiency lof 
both arms and ammunition on the side of the people, a fact almost 
incredible, when the unparalleled results of their exertions are con- 
sidered. 

The conflict now raged in the Place de Gréve with increased 
violence. A cannon, pointed against a house at the corner of the 
quay (a wine-shop), would have razed it to the ground, the shore 
having been nearly shot away, had not a vigorous charge of the po- 
pulace forced the royal troops to consult their safety by preparations 
for retreat. This they effected along the quay, firing i files and by 
platoons, succeeding each other with astonishing rapidity. They 
were speedily reinforced by fresh troops of the Royal Guard and of 
the Swiss, together with a hundred cuirassiers, and four pieces of 
artillery, each of them escorted by twelve cannoniers on horseback. 
With this terristé addition they again advanced on the Hotel de 
Ville, and a frightful firing-recommenced on all sides. They suc- 
ceeded in driving the citizens into the Rues de ‘la Vannerie and du 
Mouton, and again entered into possession of the Hotel de Ville. 
But they did not keep it long, for they were again attacked with a 
courage truly sublime and almost irresistible. Their artillery, now 
ranged before the Prefecture of the Seine and the Hotel de Ville, 
threatened death to thousands. The repeated charges of the cuiras- 
siers were murderous, but the citizens did not give way. Immove- 
able in their position, they expected, and received death, with cries 
of Vive la Liberté! Vive la Charte! Their heroic and generous ef- 
forts proved fatal to many. The heaps of dead bodies showed a 
sensible diminution of the combatants ; still the contest might be said 
to rage with desperate fury, the successive capturing and recapturing 
of the Hotel de Ville awakened the sanguinary reminiscences of 
Hougomont. But, while every moment added to the confidence of 
the people, consternation began to be more and more visible even 
in the firmest battalions of France. It was in vain that discipline 
closed her serried files, or opened her chevaux de frise of bayonets, 
only to give scope and efficiency to discharges of grape-shot still 
more murderous. The Place de la Gréve, the Pont de la Gréve, 
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and the Pont Neuf, with the quays, were enveloped in one lurid 
cloud of sulphurous smoke, pierced by the flashes of the cannon, or 
the fusillade of the musket. The continuous tiraillage of the citizens 
filled up the pauses that intervened between the platoon firing of the 
troops and the sullen roar of the artillery. The Seine might now be 
said without a metaphor to “ flow purple to the sea.” The dead 
bodies of horses and of soldiers were visible in its stream, carried 
down in a tumultuous mass to St. Cloud, shortly to announce to the 
royal tenants of its chateau the discomfiture of their proudest hopes, 
by the dismal evidence of this floating wreck. 

The Hotel de Ville, which, during the conflict I have above 
described, had been the scene of vm carnage and heroism, was 
doomed at length to become a sanguinary trophy of the popular 
triumph, and on its third capture it was destined to remain in pos- 
session of those who had so gallantly stormed it, and become the 
seat of the Provisional Government, and the head-quarters of the 
National Guard; and once more, as in 1789, it had the honour to 
receive within its walls the venerable Lafayette as the commander. 
The loss was dreadful on the part of both people and soldiers, during 
the ten hours this determined combat took place ; cart-loads of dead 
were taken away, and in all the neighbouring streets the wounded 
were seen on hand-carriages and beds, on their way to the different 
hospitals. The cause of liberty had triumphed, but it had cost the 
country much precious blood. Twelve hundred men were either 
killed or wounded, of those who had taken up arms in defence of 
their liberties. The troops lost on that scene of slaughter about six 
hundred men, four pieces of artillery, and forty horses. 

The tri-coloured flag was now proudly displayed from the towers 
of Notre Dame, which are conspicuous from most parts of Paris and 
the surrounding country. Many were the telescopes directed to 
these towers, and the sight of the national flag, once more floating 
in the wind, cheered the hearts of many at a distance, who were 
suffering the most intolerable suspense as to the result of the arduous 
struggle. Many a tender mother, many an affectionate wife, who 
had sent forth their sons and husbands, like the Spartan women of 
old, to combat for their dearest rights, and whose situation precluded 
them from any other effort in the general cause than their prayers 
for the safety and success of those they held dear, were animated 
with fresh hope at this convincing sight; while, at St. Cloud, the re- 
sidence of nim whose fatal obstinacy had caused this accumulation of 
bloodshed and woe, the same object, distinctly visible, must have 
struck despair to his heart, and those of his pernicious and flattering 
councillors. The tocsin pealed through the air from many of the 
churches, and the perpetual roar of musketry, and the thunders of 
the artillery, re-echoed by the houses on the quays, would induce 
the belief that the city had been stormed by some foreign enemy, 
and not that it was attacked by parricidal hands. 

Hitherto success was doubtful, alternate triumphs and defeats pre- 
vailed at different parts ; and it was evident that the contest had only 
begun. A strong body of men formed themselves on the Place of 
the Odéon, under the command of M. Joffrés, a distinguished ayocat, 
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who led them to the attack of the Abbaye, a military prison, where 
they released all the soldiers under confinement for insubordination, 
who instantly joined their compatriots. This body, supported by 
many others from the southern side of the Seine, attempted to cross 
the river by the different bridges, to the support of their brethren in 
arms, but every bridge bristled with the flower of the troops, and 
was commanded by a numerous and well-served artillery at every 
int. The Pont Neuf was literally covered with soldiers, and the 
utmost that the brave citizens of the Fauburg St. Germain could 
effect, was to content themselves with keeping in check the troops in 
their division of the capital, and maintaining a constant fire across 
the river, on the quays de |’Ecole and the Louvre, which were filled 
with soldiers, ensconced behind the parapets, and the low wall which 
supports the iron railing of the palace; through which ey they 
kept up an incessant fire upon the columns of citizens on the left 
bank of the river. The gate of the Louvre, opposite to the Institute 
and the Pont des Arts, was closed, a party of Swiss guarded it, and a 
piece of artillery was placed before it, which, directed upon the 
multitudes assembled near and upon the steps of the Institute, was 
discharged with murderous effect. The troops, forced to retreat 
from the Place de la Gréve, had retired slowly upon the Louvre, with 
part of their cannon; and from this point the guns were so disposed, 
that, from the quay of the Tuileries, they seemed to sweep the ene 
tire line of quays, as far as the Pont au Change, and completely 
commanded, by their range, that important pass. The different 
streets leading to the river had pickets at about fifty yards before they 
joined the quays, and from their elevation they kept up an occas 
sional fire, when any of the column on the opposite side was visible. 
In the Rue St. Honoré the combat began about three o'clock. 
The Place du Palais Royal had been occupied by strong detach- 
ments of infantry and gendarmerie, mounted and on foot. The 
Place du Carrousel was occupied by the grenadiers 4 cheval, and 
the lancers of the Garde Royale, waiting for orders. Their ap- 
pearance was most imposing, and their numbers seemed to laugh 
to scorn any effort of an undisciplined mob, however numerous. 
About forty pieces of field artillery were all in readiness for action. 
The contest began by the people- seizing the corners of the nume- 
rous small streets “the Bee into the Rue St. Honoré, from the church 
of St. Roch to the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, on both sides of the way, firing 
as tirailleurs, and retreating to shelter while they loaded. Many 
were posted at the different windows, and the piles of stones heaped 
up in every story to the very garrets showed plainly the reception 
the troops would meet, should they move from the open space, and 
attempt to dislodge their antagonists, who annoyed them at every 
point, but retreated with such rapidity that they could scarcely get a 
shot at their unseen and harassing enemy ; while, on the contrary, 
almost every discharge took effect upon a body of men, who were 
compelled to show two fronts, the one up, and the other down the 
street. This desultory mode of warfare was dreadfully harassing to 
the soldiers, who maintained their post with firmness indeed, but 
without producing any effect. It was easy to see that many of 
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these skirmishers, though clad as masons, or carpenters, from the 
skill and activity they displayed, had not on that day for the first 
time cultivated an acquaintance with a musket; many seemed to 
recall to mind the days when they had assisted in spreading terror 
through Europe, and snuffed the sulphurous air with every mark of 
recollection and satisfaction. ‘The firing continued long after dark, 
gradually slackening. The troops bivouacked on the spots they 
occupied, in many places stained with the blood of their comrades. 
No kind hand administered to their wants: where were their royalist 
friends, who had spurred them on to the massacre of their fellow- 
citizens? They forced them into the struggle, and then abandoned 
them: many were without food for twenty-four hours. To this 
there was one exception, the 55th regiment of the line, which had 
the whole day shown the most laudable reluctance to fire at all, and 
when they were compelled, the elevation of their muskets was such 
as to render the discharge innocuous. They bivouacked that night 
on the Place Vendome, where they received the most generous hos- 
pitality from Mr. Roberts, of the London Dispensary, whose as- 
sistants, with himself and servants, were employed the whole night 
in supplying the wants of both officers and men with wine and other 
refreshments. The amiable Bishop Luscombe was equally conspi- 
cuous in these acts of Christian kindness. When darkness had com- 
pletely thrown her veil over all, the tired citizens withdrew from the 
ait oe scenes of action, some to gain by repose strength for the 
deciding conflict of the ensuing day, but many to cast balls, sharpen 
weapons, or add otherwise to the means of resistance ; and many, it 
is to be feared, to shed the bitter tear of regret for the brother or 
parent, whom that day had for ever snatched from their eyes. These 
tears added to their » ded tog to take a deep and bitter revenge 
on the morrow. Their grief nerved them for the next day’s fight ; 
and vengeance, added to patriotism, made the most timid a hero. 
In casting a retrospective glance over the hurried scene that has 
passed so rapidly before my eyes, it is quite evident that, on this de- 
cisive day, namely, the 28th, the government had put forth the whole 
of their strength. Paris had been declared in a state of siege, 
and Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, who had been invested 
with the absolute command of the armed force, had himself on this 
day headed the troops in the Place des Victoires, where he passed 
some time giving instructions to his officers, and afterwards per- 
sonally led on the attack in the Rue Montmartre ; from whence he 
made a precipitate retreat, in consequence of the noble resistance of 
the citizens at the corner of the Rue Joquelet. Fresh regiments 
had been marched into Paris during the night of the 26th, and the 
whole of the gendarmerie had been put in motion. A strong 
muster had been made of all that was efficient of the Swiss Guards 
and the Garde Royale, both horse and foot; they had been strength- 
ened and supported by cannon, and even bombardment had been 
resorted to on more than one oceasion. The adherents of the court 
could not but admit that the whole of this formidable force, if not 
defeated, had at least been checked, and driven in at all points, by 
the population of the city. These disciplined warriors had even 
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abandoned their posts in some instances, or had retained them 
with the greatest difficulty in others. Although much determination 
was still visible amongst the surviving gendarmerie, the foreign mer- 
cenaries, and the greater portion of the Garde Royale, yet much 
hesitation had begun to manifest itself in the line. Three regiments 
had already shown the greatest reluctance to fire upon the people, 
and in some instances positively refused ; this circumstance tended 
very much to increase the confidence of the one party, and the con- 
sternation of the other. In fact, it might be affirmed that, from 
this moment, the king possessed only the form and the body, but not 
the soul or the spirit of an army. The telegraphic communications 
had been cut off by the citizens, so that no summons for additional 
troops could be transmitted by that mode. The moral of the troops 
had been shaken by circumstances more appalling than danger itself ; 
and the obstinacy with which the people defended their rights, com- 
bined with the justice of their cause, begot a still stronger disinclina- 
tion in the soldiery to persist in those. murderous measures, which 
alone could confer victory on their arms,—a yictory which many of 
them had begun to contemplate even as more disgraceful than a 
defeat, because it could only be purchased by the costly sacrifice of 
whole hecatombs of their countrymen. 

The eventful day of Weleda had now completely closed, and 
with the exception of the neighbourhood of the Louvre, where the 
firing can scarcely be said to have ceased during the night, the streets 
of Paris were comparatively tranquil, at least they were no longer 
the scenes of conflict and slaughter. That day however was followed 
by a night still more glorious. On Wednesday, and even on Tuesday 
evening, a few barricades had been hastily erected, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the royal troops, and to afford shelter to the half-armed 
citizens against their well-appointed antagonists. The powerful utility 
of this species of defence was evident during the obstinate contests of 
that day, and gave rise to those measures that have eventually saved 
France from the excesses of an exasperated soldiery, her citizens 
from butchery, her liberties from tyranny, and her laws from viola- 
tion. It was on the night of the 28th that those measures were 
adopted, which, from the unanimity of their design, the rapidity of 
their execution, and the ingenuity of their construction, are without 
a parallel in the annals of history. To do ample justice to the Her- 
culean prodigies of this eventful night would require the pen of a 
Livy, and the pencil of a Salvator. Neither the wand of Prospero, 
nor the lyre of Orpheus, could have produced such rapid combina- 
tions as now developed themselves throughout the whole of this vast 
capital. Things inanimate seemed almost to partake of the general 
enthusiasm, so instantaneous was the movement by which they were 
rendered subservient to all the necessary purposes either of defence 
or of aggression. Men of every trade and calling lent themselves, 
as by one common instinct, to that peculiar department, in this gene- 
ral division of labour, with which they had been rendered most con- 
versant by their previous habits and pursuits. The plumber betook 
himself to the casting of balls; the sawyer to the felling of trees; the 
paviour to the throwing up of stones, as materials for the barricades; 
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the water carriers and hackney coachmen — be seen busily em- 
ployed in drawing up and overturning vehicles of the largest size, 
and in obstructing every communication of street with street, by 
means of these ponderous and massy impediments. The carpenter 
went to work in his vocation, and every species of timber, or of 
scaffolding, was put into immediate requisition, to strengthen and fill 
up the intervals left in the stockades, and which were alternately 
completed by the ponderous materials torn up from the streets. Thus 
it was that the population of Paris, fertile in expedients, and exhaust- 
less in resource, had, in the course of twelve hours, placed the whole 
city in so imposing an attitude of preparation, and almost of defiance, 
that even the practised eye of the most war-worn veteran could 
hardly have pointed out a blunder, or suggested an amendment. A 
considerable part of the following day was occupied in completing 
and strengthening those barricades, on the keeping possession of 
which the success of the popular cause must chiefly depend. The 
gigantic efforts of the population of Paris on this night, after such a 
day, seemed totally to set at defiance the common wants of our na~ 
ture. Their labour was carried on throughout the night no less than 
the day, impeded at times by repulse, at others invigorated and 
triumph. Under acloudless sun, with a thermometer ranging from 
80 to 90 degrees, exposed to the murderous fire of an artillery dis- 
charging showers of grape and langridge, neither the enthusiasm of 
the attack, nor the Herculean efforts necessary for defence, were re- 
mitted for an instant. All classes, high and low, not excepting ever 
women and children, assiduously and cheerfully lent themselves tf 
this most necessary task ; hands, hitherto unused to any species of 
toil or drudgery, might be seen wielding, for the first time, the shovel 
and the pickaxe, and zeal was found sufficient to supply the place of 
strength and of skill. 

From the nature of the barricades, it was evident that one arm of 
war was rendered from this moment inefficient. The cavalry could 
no longer act. With respect to another species of force still more 
formidable, the artillery, every minute was throwing fresh impedi- 
ments to render its operation less destructive to the populace, and 
more dangerous to those by whom it was directed. Every voiture 
and vehicle had been put into requisition, the pavement had been 
torn up, wine-shops supplying thousands of empty hogsheads, which 
were filled with the largest stones from the streets, and the majestic 
trees on the boulevards now fell, to protect that city they had so long 
adorned, It was evident, from the ingenuity and soldier-like con- 
struction of these formidable defences, that many survivors of the 
siege of Saragossa, though debilitated by age, and inthe unassuming 
costume of common labourers, had not been inactive spectators o 
the scene. 

But, before I entirely withdraw myself from a review of the 
night of Wednesday, it may be interesting to the reader to be 
put in possession of the then forlorn and melancholy situation of the 
royal troops. The setting sun of this day had left the patriots in 
possession of the far greater part of the city. At eight o’clock 
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the royal troops, driven from their = posts, occupied only a 
circumscribed and contracted portion of Paris, on the right side of 
the Seine. Their line might be said to commence at the Louvre, 
which they still held, in conjunction with the Tuileries. The Place 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois and the Place of the Palais Royal was 
also occupied by them, together with those parts of the Rue St. 
Honoré leading to the Market of the Jacobins and the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs. From these places their lines continued so as 
to keep up a communication with the Place Vendome, the Rue 
de la Paix, and the Boulevard of the Madeline, extending them- 
selves down the Rue Royale to the occupation of the Place Louis 
XV., and the entrance of the Champs Elysées, and holding pos- 
session of the bridge opposite the Chamber of Deputies. After so 
much boasting and so much bloodshed, this position left them little 
to be proud of; in fact it was a position tantamount to a defeat. 
The royal troops were no longer in a situation to attack, and it 
was with difficulty that they could act on the defensive. They 
were surrounded by an immense population in arms—a population 
constantly on the alert, indefatigable, fearless, and encouraged on 
all sides by their friends, who at this period occupied themselves in 
supplying all their physical necessities. But the case was entirel 
different with respect to the troops. Their selfish and ungrateful 
rulers cared not 00 much they suffered from famine or thirst. 
Their object had been to provide them with arms, under the dis- 
appointed hope that they would be enabled to provide themselves 
with nourishment. Such was the improvidence of the party of the 
Court, that they had not adopted a single measure necessary in case 
of a reverse. They had provided neither bread, nor meat, nor 
wine ; a little brandy had been served out to them, and this was all 
they received. If a few were so fortunate as to obtain any little 
assistance, it was from the commiseration of those whom they came 
to massacre. In consequence of this neglect, the greatest confusion 
reigned throughout the different regiments. Harassed not only by 
inanition, want of sleep, and all other physical privations, their moral 
courage also was shaken. They found that neither the King, nor 
the Dauphin, nor any of the leading men of the Government, either 
countenanced them by their presence, or solaced them by their aid. 
They saw themselves deserted by the higher orders, and assailed at 
all points by the lower. This complete insulation, even in the midst 
of society, convinced them that the cause they were defending was 
that of One Man, and that which they were opposing was that of a 
whole Nation. Furthermore, the unexpected resistance, and un- 
looked-for determination displayed by the citizens, completed their 
discouragement; every thing about them and around them was 
either menacing or gloomy ; they had heard themselves on all sides 
accused of supporting “ the cause of despotism”—their consciences 
told them that the accusation was more than just. 
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LINTON—THE VALLEY OF ROCKS. 





Tis eve! ’tis fading eve! how fair the scene, 
Ting’d with the soft hues of the glowing west ! 
Dim hills afar, and happy vales between, 
With the tall corn’s deep furrow calmly blest ! 
More near the sea by eve’s mild gale caress’d, 
And groves of living green that fringe its tide, 
White sails that gleam on Ocean’s bounding breast, 
And the light fisher-barks, that homeward glide, 
To seek Clovelly’s shores of beauty and of pride! | 


And hark! the mingling sounds of earth and sea! ; 
The pastoral music of the bleating flock, 

Blent with the sea-bird’s uncouth melody ; , 
The wave's deep murmur to th’ unheeding rock ; | 

And ever and anon th’ impatient shock : 


Of some rude billow on the echoing shore. 
And hark! the rower’s deep and well-known stroke ! 
Glad hearts are there, and joyous hands once more 
Weary the whitening wave with their returning oar ! 


But turn where Art with graceful hand hath twin’d 
The living wreath for Nature’s placid brow,— oe 
Where the glad wand’rer’s joyous footsteps wind 
*Mid rock, and glancing stream, and waving bough,— 
Where scarce the valley’s leafy depths allow 
The lingering sunbeam in their shade to dwell : 
There might the Naiad breathe her softest vow, 
Or the grim Triton sound his wreathed shell, 
Lur’d from their azure home by scenes they love so well ! 








A softer beauty floats along the sky, 
And moonlight dwells upon the heaving wave : 
Far off the night-winds fade away and die ; 
Or, murmuring, slumber in their ocean cave. 
Tall oaks, whose limbs the giant-storm might brave, 
Bend in rude fondness o’er the silvery sea ; 
Nor can the mountain-ash forbear to lave "* 
Her blushing clusters where the waters free 
Murmur around her feet such soothing melody ! 





Beautiful valley ! in thy shades of rest, 
When timid Spring her pleasant task hath sped, 
Or Summer pours, from her redundant breast, ) 
Her fruits and flow’rs along the vale’s deep bed ; 
But most when Autumn’s golden glories spread, 
And half forget rude Winter’s withering rage. : 
What fairer path could woo the wanderer’s tread, 
Soothe wearied Hope, or worn Regret assuage ? 


Lo! for firm youth a bower! a home for lapsing age! ’ 
} psing ag o 














SOPHENE AND SOPHOCLES. 
A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE 
( Continued from page 139.) 
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In the mean time the shades of night had given way to Aurora, 
who, fearing in her turn the looks of the god of night, fled into the 
arms of the mortal she loves. 

I repaired to the apartment of Imlacca : we stepped into the garden 
together, and thence into the hall. Those pictures which the pre- 
ceding day had gray so dangerous to me, no longer answered 
the idea I had till then formed of love. Their expression was 
weak, inanimate. He that had drawn them was unacquainted 
with love, otherwise he would have given that god more grace, 
more fire, more charms. ‘The slaves around him had not that lan- 
guishing, ecstatic expressien, which proceeds from the heart, and 
works upon that of a true lover; but, exclaimed I, among so many 
beautiful objects, I do not find Sophene! Did they not dare to draw 
her? Did they know that sometimes nature goes far beyond the 
limits of imagination, and that art may improve what it fancies, 
though it is always inferior to reality? No, no, they did well to 
leave out Sophene. How would they have painted Love? She would 
have embellished the triumph by eclipsing him who triumphs, 

Suddenly changing the discourse, I addressed to the god these 
words, which struck Imlacca with amazement; It is done, Love: 
thou prevailest. Eurycone now is nothing to me. Sophene’s country 
becomes mine. I am acitizen of Aulycone ; thus then, interrupt- 
ing me with a stern look, Sophocles does not recollect that he is the 
envoy of Jupiter, and, running into extremes, he gives himself 
entirely up to a passion that he lately dreaded so much. Sophocles, 
citizen of Aulycone! Gods! Is it true that I heard those words ? 
Are you forgetful of all you owe to the tender affection of your 
father? Do you consider no more that your distracted mother longs 
for your return? All their love is centred in you, and will you break 
their hearts? Who will receive their last breath? Who will close 
their eyes? Imlacca, cried I, you have smoothed for me the way to 
perdition ; I wished to flee ; it was yet time : you opposed my wish. 
What a moment do you now take to tear me from myself! O The- 
manteus ! © Dianthes! your unhappy son is no longer strong enough 
to follow the dictates of his duty; a fatal passion renders him insen- 
sible of your tenderness, of your tears, of all that is not Sophene. 
It is in vain that the imperious voice of honour insists upon being 
listened to; that honour formerly so prevalent with me, has now but 
impotent accents, that scarcely reach my ears. So speaking I looked 
at Love. He was proud of my weakness, and I praised myself for 
the shameful sacrifice [ made to him of my reason. 
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Imlacca was exasparated at it; I own, said he, that I foretold 
you would love; I went further ; I opposed your scruples ; I dis- 
posed your heart to receive the impressions that Sophene ought to 
make on it: I saw from the sensibility of its bias that you resisted 
only through shame, and timidity. Is that to be the cause of your 
ruin? Could I foresee that love, which makes virtue flourish and 
improves it in an honest heart, should destroy yours? No, dear 
Sophocles, I had a better opinion of you, and I still preserve it. You 
must use your best endeavours against yourself. The struggle is 
hard; but glory is the reward of it. Love, Sophocles, do; I give 
my consent to it; but love her in a manner worthy of her. Mystery 
ought to be inseparable from love. The smallest indiscretion would 
undo you both. You are alover; but you are a minister of Jove. 
Ulysses is the object of your admiration; let him be the model of 
your conduct. He preferred his country to a goddess and immor- 
tality. Does not that example inspire you with emulation? Do you 
want a more powerful incitement? I find it in [smene herself. 
Learn to dive into the hearts of women, They love glory. It would 
be vexatious for the most impassioned among them to see her lover 
miss the opportunity of acquiring it. She murmurs at the cruel 
deity that severs her from the object of her affection, she sighs, she 
groans, she melts into tears ; she will have him sigh, and weep with 
her; but she will have him go away. Consult Sophene, and you 
will see if I deceive you. I was sensible of the truth of the argu- 
ments he enforced upon me, but, through weakness, I did not agree 
tothem. My silence was painful to him; but he pitied me, and 
seeing Sosthenes coming up to us, he apprized me of it, just time 
enough to recover myself in some degree. 

Sosthenes, though he could not but suspect my passion for his 
daughter, and the return with which she was likely to repay it, 
nevertheless entertained far different intentions from mine as to her 
settlement in life; but the gods would not allow them to take place. 
Being within hearing, Sosthenes informed us that all was ready for 
the sacrifice which the next day we were to offer up to Jupiter. 
After having taken aturn and spoke together about matters of no 
concern, we entered the hall of entertainment. 

I think it was still more splendid than those which went before ; 
but let Imlacca be judge ofit. For my part I was wholly taken 
up with Sophene; I committed all the follies that a youth who 
loves for the first time may be supposed guilty of. The less I wished 
them to appear, the more I repeated them. Sophene’s prudence 
prevented their being noticed: if my hand touched hers, she drew 
it back in a modest and unaffected manner. If I was looking at her, 
she turned her eyes from me. If my words, my gestures, had any 
thing suspicious in them, a glance from her eyes warned me that I 
was watched. I constrained myself, at least I thought I did so, 
and was mightily pleased with my discretion. I flattered myself 
that the secret of my heart was known only to Sophene. How fool- 
ish are lovers! They fancy, even at the time they betray themselves, 
that, with his veil, love blinds such as might observe them, and that 
he is the only witness to their actions. 
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Supper ended, I know not whether 1 ate or not, and had not my 
hand met Sophene’s, when she presented me with the cup, I should 
not remember that I had drank ; but I never shall forget that I got 
a look from Sophene. Goddess whose tender sentiments master my 
heart! O Venus! whose lively and flattering expressions move the 
immortals as much as thy charms. Ismene looked at me. Thou 
hast rendered me sensible of the sweetness of that look, teach me to 
express the value of it. Sosthenes took me by the hand, and spoke 
to me in this manner :— ' 

Sophocles, you have been here the prescribed time. Our custom 
is to employ it in paying to the ministers of the gods the honours due 
to their persons and their office. Overjoyed to possess you, believe 
me, we wish we could always keep you among us ; but the pleasure 
of hospitality ought to yield to the duties of religion. Let us set out 
to-morrow for Eurycone. There the sovereign of the gods requires 
a sacrifice from us. Go to rest with Imlacca; he said and left me 
alone. When the thunder-bolt falls with a rattling crash at the feet 
of a traveller upon whom darkness comes unawares, he is less terri- 
fied than I was when I heard those fatal words. I remained 
deprived of voice and motion. I thought that, with a blow of his 
scythe, Death had hurled me headlong into the abyss of Tartarus. 
To that mute anguish succeeded groans and grievous accents. No; 
cried I; I will not forsake Sophene ; my life depends upon her 
presence, I will live and die with her. 

In the mean time she was walking; I perceived her, and 
when I was confident she was alone, is it you, said I, dear Sophene ? 
She went off without answering me. I caught her by her gown, 
and endeavoured to steal a kiss from her; Sophocles, said she, 
smiling, respect your ministry, or at least the sacred garments of it 
which you wear. Nothing restrains you? Is a kiss worth the 
danger to which you expose us both? We are watched, perhaps we 
are seen. 

Sophocles, you do not hearken to me. How different you are 
from what you were yesterday. Modest, even shy, you durst not 
look at me. While she was speaking thus, I held, I pressed her 
hand, I kissed and bathed it with tears. Alas! said I, fetching a 
deep sigh, How dear will this moment of pleasure cost me! I shall 
see you no more after to-morrow ; I return to Eurycone. And so 
do I, answered she, bursting from me. I heard a noise, and I did 
not dare to follow her. It was Imlacea, who lying under a thick 
myrtle tree, had moved the branches of it. Darkness hindered me 
from recollecting him, and fearing lest he should be some slave of 
Sosthenes, I shunned him, How now, said he, ina jest, are you 
afraid of the shaking of a leaf? You are too ready to part from a 
mistress whom perhaps you are doomed to see no more. Partake 
of my joy, replied I, taking him about the neck, Sophene goes 
along with us. I know it from herself; help me to find her again ; 
perhaps she is in the garden yet. No, said he, I will not follow 
you; you loye; your business is to sit up, and mine to sleep. I 
leave you with a better assistant, Love... So saying, he parted 
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from me. I ran over all the walks, all the windings ; I stopped, I 
listened, I heard nothing. I called upon Sophene, but she answered 
not. I grew anxious and impatient. 

I had seen her just the moment before ; but can one see too much 
of her we love? I was to depart with her the next day; but that 
day seemed to be too far off. 

[ accused the gods, I accused Sophene, but soon in order to clear 
her, I said to myself, She knows not that thou art looking for her ; 
but at the same moment I said again, Ought she not to guess it? 

At last, after many useless complaints, I thought she had retired 
into the house; I was mistaken; she told me since she had heard 
me; but, though she was conscious of the purity of her heart, never- 
theless, fearing me and herself, she so far got the better of her 
inclination as to withstand the hints of Love, who might have 
proved a dangerous adviser. ; 

I did not close my eyelids all night, 

A confused noise of voices warned me that it was time to rise. 
Sosthenes, entering my chamber, started at finding me still in bed. 
Sophocles, said he, all is ready for your departure! Put on your 
clothes, and come to the temple. I found the inhabitants of Auly- 
cone waiting for us at the gate of it. We went thither amidst uni- 
versal acclamations. The solemnity of this day was equal to that 
of our arrival; I received the same honours; they could not be 
greater: Sophene had no possibility of speaking to me ; but I read 
her content in her eyes, and that she appropriated those honours to 
herself. Love makes all common between lovers. 

The sacrifice being over, we embarked; the navigation was 
happy. Our citizens discovered our ship from afar. Sophene 
excited the surprise and admiration of all that saw her. 

I presented my guests to my father, and with an expressive look, 
I told him how welcome I had been tothem. Themisteus thanked 
them for it in so pathetical a manner, that they thought he did more 
for them, than they had done for me. 

Dianthea made much of Sophene ; she could not forbear kissing 
and caressing her; I was jealous of it; but she was only the 
momentary trustee of those kisses; I took them all from her. 

While I was complimented on my return, my father showed 
Sosthenes his house and garden. The models of them both were of 
his own composition. In them were not to be found those striking 
beauties which we admire in those magnificent palaces wherein the 
voluptuous Greek equals, ifnot surpasses, the luxury of the kings of 
Asia. Every thing there was plain and convenient, without either 
ostentation or prodigality. The taste and wisdom of the proprietor 
made up for the want of ornaments. Sosthenes, accustomed in his 
own abode to stateliness and marvellous pomp, sighed at his mistake. 
O Themisteus, said he, how many treasures have I lavished in 
building a house infinitely less pleasant than yours! That reflection 
gave room to many others which deceived the time till supper. 
They sat down to table. I shall not describe the entertainment. 

The austerity of Themisteus’ manners had banished profusion 
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from it; but it had preserved delicacy in the meats, and cleanliness 
in the mode of serving them. As we endeavoured to omit nothing 
that friendship and hospitality required of us, so were we successful 
enough to see our guests sensible of, and thankful for, our efforts to 
please them. at 


WOMAN’S EYES. 
By the Author of “ Songs of Switzerland,” &c. 


Away, away! I'll drink no more — 
Let’s join the minstrel throng ; 
Away, where voice and lute outpour 

The dulcet tide of song. 
But let it be where Beauty’s bower 
Its sweetest theme supplies ; 
Song loses half its magic power 


Unblest by Woman’s eyes. 


The warrior’s lance, the poet’s pen, 
May win immortal fame ; 

As ocean cave and mountain glen 
Are taught each glorious name. 

Yet is there still than fame, perchance, 
A prouder, richer prize ; 

Who values not the sunny glance 
Whose home is Woman’s eyes ? 


There is an hour when words are vain, 
An hour twice known to none; 

It is when hearts, that once were twain, 
First feel they are but one. 

F’en then when sense appeals to sense, 
And passion speech Seiten: 

What then is Love’s best eloquence ? 
Tis that of Woman’s eyes ! 


I’ve drained the cup on Rhine’s proud hills, 
I’ve drank, Garonne, to thee ; 

Where laugh the snow-alps’ thousand rills, 
I’ve quaff’d to liberty. 

But oh! of all the bacchant stores, 
Garonne or Rhine supplies, 

Give me the cup that, mantling up, 
Is drained to Woman’s eyes. 


July 21st, 1835. H. B. 











ON THE FALSE ESTIMATE OF THE MILITARY 
CHARACTER. 


—_——_——_—— 


Prorte judge very inaccurately of the mental endowments of 
soldiers, especially of those belonging to the highest class, whom 
the world in general agree to call heroes. By parsons, squires, the 
less thinking part of shopkeepers, and some poets, they are regarded 
as huge mental colossi, who bestride the world by dint of genius 
almost super-human; whilst by philosophers, and moral poets, they 
are stripped not only of the adventitious glory reflected from their 
mighty deeds, but of the ordinary mental attributes of humanity, and 
are held up to scorn as mere brainless asses, fit only to crack skulls 
and having skulls fit only to be cracked. In the opinion of an indi- 
vidual who is neither parson, squire, shopkeeper, poet, nor philo- 
sopher, but one who bas had much experience of war and the men 
who wage it—myself, the worshipful company of heroes deserve 
“ni tout d’honneur, ni tout d’indignité ;” but the opposite errors into 
which different classes of persons have fallen respecting them admit, 
as it appears to me, a ready explanation. 

Alexander subverts the Persian monarchy at Arbela; Hannibal 
scales the Alps and makes the mistress of the world tremble on her 
seven hills; Ceasar crosses the Rubicon, and this same mistress must 
bow her neck to the yoke ofa master; Napoleon subjugates Europe 
at Austerlitz ; Wellington wrenches this immense empire from his 
grasp at Waterloo. Such is the game at which warriors play ; all is 
rapid, sweeping, and magnificent; and realms and nations are the 
stakes played for. Can we wonder, that those who look at the war- 
rior only through the prisms of gazettes and histories should see 
him invested with a halo of glory, and that even with those who 
regard him, from a conscientious conviction of the sinfulness of his 
trade, as a sort of Satan, he is Milton’s Satan? Observe, that from 
what ordinary readers know of war, all that is sordid is excluded. 
The doubts and hesitations of leaders; the fears of subordinates, the 
famine, the murmur, and the wretchedness are not there. ’Tisa 
picture by Newton, wherein we are astounded by the mountain, 
the torrent, the lightning, the pyramid, and the palace ; but where 
we see not the furze-bush, the cabbage-garden, the pig-sty, the 
hosel, and its wretched inmate. It is forgotten, too, that war, if 
correctly represented, must show weakness as well as power, for if 
there is a victor there is necessarily a vanquished ; and we know not 
how much of the appearance of power is owing to the opposing 
weakness: the strife may in truth be but a conflict of two weaknesses, 
in which the less weakness triumphs. ‘ You committed but a hun- 
dred faults, we committed a hundred and one, and you are the 
conquerors,” said the Frenchman to the Englishman after the battle 
of Hochstet. Even of the power employed, if we consider how much 
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is purely physical, and how large a portion is related rather to the 
animal than the intellectual part of our nature, we shall leave but 
little scope for the claims of genius. This seems to have been the 
opinion of a consummate master of war, and one not likely to depre- 
ciate the art to which he owed his all, his fame, his fortune, and even 
his fall: “ Le génie,” said Buonaparte, “ est le beau idéal de la 
guerre, la force en est le vrai.” 

Those, on the other hand, who like Pope in his well-known lines 
on “ Macedonia’s madmen,” &c., regard warriors as mere unre- 
flecting brutes, “ ne’er looking forward further than their noses,” or, 
[rishmen in a row, mere givers and receivers of hard knocks, have, 
though styling themselves philosophers, reasoned most unphiloso- 
phically. Finding in all wars much of evil inflicted and received _ 
wrong often triumphant ; right often prostrate ;—that where right is 
triumphant, it is so through an amount of evil which makes it ques- 
tionable whether tolerance of the wrong would not have been better 
than its redress by the means employed;—these dark views of war 
and its results are reflected on the warrior, whom they regard as a 
senseless demon, a mere impersonification of brute force. This 
opinion, however dignified by the name of philanthropy or philoso- 
phy, is, like all views of one side only of a picture, erroneous. If 
war is blackened by the ferocity of its Attilas and its Genserics, it 
can likewise boast of its “ patriot Tell, its Bruce of Bannockburn” 
Even the estimate between the evil inflicted and that averted by a 
just war, is inferior to the warrior armed in a righteous cause, if it 
be formed solely from a survey of the circumstances of the immediate 
conflict. The influence of a noble and successful resistance to tyranny 
and oppression is not limited to the result of the present warfare, or 
history is indeed a dead letter. Did the Waldenses, did the Dutch 
in the war of the Duke of Alva, did the Covenanters bleed in vain ? 
Did not rather a holy incense arise from the blood of these martyrs 
which has sanctified the cause of civil and religious liberty, has made 
tyrants fearful openly to assail it, and armed the virtuous of subse- 
quent ages in its defence? Has not the truth of the beautiful line of 
Southey, 





** Those who bravely suffer save mankind,” 


been forcibly exemplified by their courageous resistance to oppres- 
sion ? 

From the multifarious interests, commercial and political, by which 
nations are now intertwined, the differences arising among them are 
rarely distinguished by broad characters of right and wrong: to use 
the expression of a celebrated legal personage respecting cases in 
courts of justice, they are not black and white, but gray. In the 
settlement, however, of these mixed cases by the “ lex ultima re- 
gum,” other qualities than mere brute force are brought into action, 
as any one may be convinced who will afford himself the gratifica- 
tion of reading Colonel Napier’s admirable history of the Penin- 
sular war. He will there learn that prudence; the adaptation of 
means to ends ; knowledge, geographical, moral, and statistical, of the 
country in which he is engaged; wisdom in council, and skill and 
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promptitude in action, are necessary to form the successful soldier. 
ile will find, moreover, that the predominant characteristic of the 
warrior, who occupies a large space in the eye of the world, is in- 
flexible tenacity of cea abe the French call “une volonté 
forte.” I believe, indeed, that were psychological (phrenological, 
if you will) maps formed of all great warriors, from Alexander down 
to Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington, this faculty would be 
found to occupy the largest space in their mental territory. Alex- 
ander’s early-born and never-forgotten resolution to destroy the Per- 
sian monarchy; Hannibal’s unflinching adherence to his infantile 
dedication to hatred and persecution of the Roman name ; Cesar’s 
long-prepared, well-matured, and successful determination to sub- 
vert the power of the Senate ; the manifest predominance of this 
quality in the character of Charles the Twelfth, which led to his 
ruin at Pultawa and procured for him the appellation of Iron-head 
from the Turks at Bender; various passages in the life of Buona- 
parte, among others his persisting in the endeavour to subdue the 
Peninsula, and the Duke of Wellington’s equally pertinacious and 
more fortunate resolution to frustrate his design, all tend to evince 
the accuracy of the opinion expressed. This pertinacity of will 
(which when directed to unattainable or pernicious objects is called 
obstinacy) is not characteristic of warlike individuals only; but is 
likewise manifested by warlike states. France, under Buonaparte, 
is an apparent but not a real example of this, for Buonaparte was, in 
a moral sense, France. He was absolute master of the mind of the 
country and swayed it to his will; and hence her adherence to the 
project of universal dominion,—an adherence which produced the 
destruction of the imperial power,—was but an instance of individual 
pertinacity. Not so with conquering Rome. Her rulers, be they 
who they might, were the organs of the will of the state, and that 
was steadily directed to the aggrandizement of Rome and the thral- 
dom of the world; purposes which, from the then condition of man- 
kind, were crowned with ultimate accomplishment. 

Exclusive of this determined adherence to a purpose, which though 
a moral cannot be regarded as an intellectual attribute, the mental 
endowments of even distinguished warriors will not, I believe, be 
found to be greater than the average amount possessed by useful 
practical men in civil departments of life, such as successful mer- 
chants, lawyers, and physicians ; and these, if they have raised them- 
selves from small beginnings to comparative greatness, may vie with 
the soldier in the quality by which he is pre-eminently distinguished. 
Whence then arises this difference, that whilst the man in civil life is 
scarcely known beyond a small circle of acquaintance, the soldier’s 
name fills all the gazettes of Europe, and is transmitted to posterity 
as that of the hero of the day? Simply from the relative magnitude 
of the objects with which each is respectively conversant. But this 
is by no means a fair measure of the mental power employed in 
wielding them. Because one object is larger than another, it does 
not necessarily consist of a greater number or of more intricate 
parts. Besides this, the chief captain is not taxed with the regula- 
tion of subordinate details, any more than the merchant of Leaden- 
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hall Street superintends the navigation of the argosy which conveys 
his wealth from the “ Ormus or from Ind.” However inaccurate 
this very physical method of measuring mental power may be, per- 
sons of genius have adopted it, and been of course deceived. A 
somewhat amusing instance of this occurred in the case of Madame 
de Staél, and the Duke of Wellington. In this celebrated my 
work on Germany, published before the peace of Paris, when she 
had not seen the Duke, and took the magnitude of his exploits as the 
gauge of his mind, she eulogises his character and genius to the 
skies. On closer acquaintance in the saloons of Paris, her opinion of 
this demi-god was, that “hors les affairs militaires, il n’avait pas 
deux idées,”—excepting in military matters he had not two ideas. 
There can be no doubt that both these opinions of this highly- 
gifted, but excessively imaginative writer, were extravagant, and 
that the second extravagance was a sort of re-action from the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the first. The god of her idolatry had 
proved an ordinary mortal, and in her vexation she pronounces him 
abrute. The anecdote is, however, a good illustration of the error 
in the ordinary method of appreciating the military character; and 
the distin shhed object of it is as good an example as can be 
found of this character when fairly depicted. In him, no one now 
sees, since he has displayed his powers in another sphere, the high, 
commanding genius; but a man of plain, practical intellect, acting 
successfully within a limited range, and supported by great firmness 
of purpose. He has propped thrones and dynasties, and the people 
have quailed beneath his frown; but the world now sees that these 
things were accomplished not by the misdirection of gigantic in- 
tellect, but by the force of squadrons and battalions wielded by a 
man of firmness and ordinary good sense. 

After thus doing even-handed justice to the gods of war, I in- 
tended to sketch the character (if a character in common can be 
possessed by so miscellaneous a body) of the subordinates—those 
men whom Byron, somewhat uncourteously, calls “ battles’ minions ;” 
but, conceiving that they will be better understood by representing 
them in action than by any general terms which can be employed, I 
shall crave the reader’s attention to. 


The Events of a Day on the Field of Battle. 


At eight o’clock of the evening of the 9th of November, 1813, a 
single tap of a drum was heard in the small town of Mayu, situated 
on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, at the entrance of one of those 
many mountain-passes, little more than goat or sheep tracks, by 
which, besides the roads at the north-western and south-eastern ex- 
tremity, and the central pass of Jaca, this mountain barrier is tra- 
versed, At short intervals another and successive taps were heard, 
and every officer and man of the brigade of British infantry sta- 
tioned in the town became aware that it was necessary to accoutre 
and prepare to march. Knapsacks were thrown on; arms were 
seized ; mules were loaded with private baggage, surgical instru- 
ments, and commissariat stores; and in a quarter of an hour the bri- 
gade with all its equipments was formed in order of march in the 
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street. The word being given, we were speedily treading the 
mountain pass—the moon shining pre | above our heads, the 
snow, which reflected her light like myriads of diamonds, crackling 
crisply under our feet—we were enlivened by jokes at the little 
disasters the slipperiness of the ground occasioned, and cheered by 
the reflection that the morrow would plant us on the soil of France, 
where better quarters and fare were expected than had been pro- 
cured in the country we were quitting—it was hoped for ever. In 
this way we marched all night, sometimes two abreast; but more 
frequently, from the narrowness of the path, in what military men 
call Indian files. We were certain of fighting in the morning, but 
being equally certain of victory, this consideration rather raised than 
depressed our spirits; whilst the splendour of the scene, every snow- 
clad pinnacle shining in the full effulgence of the moon on her 
midnight march through a cloudless sky, contributed to render this 
one of the most joyous of our campaigning nights. Just as the 
moon’s light was yielding to the gray dawn, we emerged from the 
mountain gorge. As the morning’s mist slowly rolled away, we 
saw spread beneath our feet a country, champaign in comparison of 
that which we were just quitting, but with a surface sufficiently 
varied to be pleasing, well wooded, and intersected by a stream, the 
Nivelle, whose course we could trace by the silver haze still hover- 
ing over it, after the sun’s beams had swept it from the adjacent 
lands, Our view, from the eminence on which we were moving 
across this plain, towards the north and north-west (our left), was 
bounded by the horizon only, and looking in this direction we could 
catch an occasional glimpse of the light reflected from British 
bayonets moving in lines parallel to our own. To the east and 
south-east our view was bounded by a ridge of hills, at some distance 
in our front—one of those intermediate steps by which mountainous 
districts unite with the flat country beneath—low in comparison of 
the mighty mountain chain we had traversed, and projected from it 
in a direction oblique to its general course, so that one extremity of 
the plain I am describing lay in the angle formed between this off- 
set and the parent range. Towards this hilly ridge all eyes and 
sundry telescopes were speedily directed, for there, the rumour ran, 
was the enemy under Marshal Soult expecting our approach. As 
we neared it in our march across the plain, we could see by the aid 
of our glasses that its summit was covered with huts, constructed of 
branches of trees, &c., between which the enemy’s bayonets were 
here and there visible ; but by far the greater part of their force 
was concealed. It was evident that they were on the alert and ex- 
pecting us. 

~ We moved across the plain with as much rapidity as the nature of 
the ground would permit, till we reached the Nivelle, which was found 
to be a more considerable stream than had been expected. It was 
brawling tumultuously in its course to the Adour, wherein it termi- 
nates, between banks considerably precipitous, and was unfordable, 
so that our only means of passing it was a small wooden bridge, little 
more than a plank, without parapets. Over this the troops filed 
without difficulty; but the mules, scared with the sound of their 
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hoofs on the wood, were less tractable, and some fell into the water, 
among others that bearing the surgical equipment, which I had 
taken pains to arrange as perfectly as possible, in anticipation of the 
arduous duties of the day. Shortly after we crossed the river, a halt 
was called near a small village. Wood was gathered; kettles were 
boiled ; breakfasts prepared ; and I applied myself to correcting any 
mischief that the water might have occasioned to my surgical in- 
struments. I found this less considerable than I had anticipated— 
indeed I had ample time during the halt, which lasted fully three 
hours, to repair it all. The weather was beautiful; the sun shone 
brightly upon us; the temperature, now that we had quitted the 
Alpine height, was mild; and we spent the period of repose allowed 
us in jocular prophecies of the events of the day. 

About ten a.m. we could see the British troops winding up the 
base of the hill, which formed the northern extremity of the enemy’s 
position. If the reader has understood the description of the ground, 
he will know that this point was occupied by the right of the enemy, 
and consequently that the attack was begun by our left. The bri- 
gade to which I belonged formed the right of our army; conse- 
quently the action commenced at the point most distant from us, in« 
deed at the distance of nearly four miles. We could, nevertheless, 
see the British troops advance up the hill in a winding course, so as 
to elude its steepness, and in unbroken order, though under a brisk 
fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters. The fire of our troops was 
reserved till they formed on the top of the hill. One tremendous 
volley, an vases Bn fire of a few minutes’ duration, and those three 
deep-toned hurras, which practised military ears recognise as the 
siekale to a charge, settled the question: the enemy had fled, the 
British were masters of the ground. Instantly another body of our 
troops commenced the ascent of the second hill, which was similarly 
assailed and won. Other hills were successively attacked and car- 
ried, the army continuing to move to the attack in echelons (as the 
military phrase is) from their left. About one o’clock our brigade 
began to march rapidly from its halting ground to the scene of its 
conflict and its triumph. On our way to the foot of the hill we 
reached a farm-house, surrounded with ample gardens and enclo- 
sures. These were filled with the enemy’s light troops, and were 
sharply contested. After a fire brisk, but of short duration, in 
which we suffered little or nothing, we again advanced. In passing 
through the enclosures to the foot of the hill, I was struck with the 
superior effect of our fire, for several dead bodies lay extended on 
the ground. Seeing that the house was just suited for a field hos- 
pital, I halted the mule with the surgical equipment, leaving the 
sergeant attached to the sick and two orderly men with it, and pro- 
ceeded myself with the troops up the hill. They moved silently, 
briskly, and steadily, without firing a gun, the enemy’s shot rattling 
among the trees with which the face of the hill was covered, but 
with little other effect at first ; when, however, we gained the middle 
of the ascent our men began to fall. Major was killed on the 
spot, Colonel , the commanding officer, was wounded through 
the shoulder, and others were falling killed or wounded near me. 
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Our adjutant cried out, “ Doctor, this is no place for you,” a remark 
of which I felt the truth, for where I was was useless; therefore 
gathering together, with the assistance of the band and drum-boys 
(the regular auxiliaries of the surgeon on the field of battle), those 
who had already fallen wounded, and directing those who should 
subsequently fall to be conveyed to the farm-house, already selected 
as a field-hospital, I proceeded thither, supporting with my arm 
the colonel, who was able to walk, though faintly and feebly, fol- 
lowed by my bleeding cortége. 

Of the scene at the hospital a technical description would be mis- 

laced. From circumstances, I was the only medical officer with 
the small brigade (for in the immediate attack on the enemy we 
were separated from the larger body with which we originally 
moved from Mayu), whose share of the day’s conflict I am describ- 
ing. It consisted of a strong regiment of infantry and of three or 
four light companies of other regiments, and amounted to about a 
thousand men. From this number, hotly and closely engaged for a 
considerable time, the proportion of casualties was very great. The 
duty I had to perform was arduous, and I felt it so; but five years’ 
experience of fields of battle had rendered me familiar with the in- 
juries which occur there, and endued me with that technical ene 
termed tact, which practice alone bestows. Wounds were dressed, 
balls were extracted, operations were performed, and some were for 
an instant considered and omitted ; and it was afterwards satisfactory 
to me to know that the accuracy of my prompt decisions was jus- 
tified by the result of the cases. The deportment of the wounded 
of all classes was, as I have ever blag it, characterised by an 
absence of all selfishness: in battle, and immediately after it, the 
well-being of a comrade is preferred to one’s own. “ An old sol- 
dier” is a proverbial name in the service for a cunning, selfish man ; 
and, I am afraid, like other proverbs, has a broad foundation of 
truth; but the field of battle is a scene of enthusiasm, the character 
is raised above its ordinary level, and the baser feelings find there 
no place. 

After between three and four hours of unremitting exertion my 
office was completed. Waggons had been sent for to convey to the 
village, near which we hat halted in the morning, such of the 
wounded as could bear immediate removal. Those, whose state 
would not admit of this, were supplied for the night with straw to 
repose upon, or such other materials of military comfort as the place 
furnished. I had a moment to look around me. The sun was just 
sinking in majesty behind the Pyrenees, and, as it sunk, dyeing their 
snows with hues of exquisite beauty. The intervening country wore 
that evening tint, approaching to “twilight gray,” which softening 
into harmony every harsher outline, gives such shadowy and indis- 
tinet-—and the greater because shadowy and indistinct—beauty to 
the scene. The stillness was perfect, except when broken at inter- 
vals by the echoing amid the hills of the British artillery cannonading 
the rear of the ffying enemy, and this sound, being now distant, 
added to the solemnity of the scene. After enjoying for an instant 
the distant landscape, I looked immediately i me. What a 
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contrast was there! A few hours before all had been beauty and 
plenty, for in this southern clime nature in November sports in a 
second summer; but, under the ruthless foot of war, all was desola- 
tion and ruin,—every trim enclosure was levelled, every out-house 
was shattered, and the late smiling orchard and aoc were a 
wilderness strewed with slaughtered Frenchmen. Until this mo- 
ment the owner of the house had escaped my observation. I now 
saw him in the garden. He was a fine-looking Basque peasant, 
wearing the Alpine features of his race: the lean, but active and 
sinewy form, the fair skin, the light hair, the gray eyes, the high 
cheek-bones,—the whole crowned with a bonnet of the same shape 
and colour as that worn on the blue hills of Scotland, gave me to- 
wards him, besides the common sentiment of humanity, the feeling 
with which one regards a countryman met unexpectedly in a distant 
land. I spoke to him in French, he understood it not ; in Spanish, 
but of this he was equally ignorant ;—the Lengua Bascuenza was his 
only tongue, and with this 7 was unacquainted. But what need was 
there of words? The mournful look he cast on the scene of desola- 
tion, and on his blue-eyed children clustered around him in speech- 
less amazement and terror, spoke far more eloquently than words. 
There was that in his heart which no tongue could utter. My own 
thoughts and feelings at the moment I will not attempt to describe, 
excepting so far as they are embodied in these lines of Byron :— 


“ O! monarchs could you taste the mirth you mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would you fret, 
The hoarse, dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet.” 
H.N. 


MY MOTHER. 





My Mother! Oh, what tenderness appears 

In that loved name; nurse of my infancy ! 
(Soothing my cries through many an anxious day,) 
Guide of my youth! friend of my riper years ! 

My Mother, well my song may be of thee,— 

For thou didst lead my infant steps to God ; 
Strewing with Love’s sweet flowers the narrow road 
That leads from time to blest Eternity. 

Though now my home is distant far from thee, 
And other ties are twined around my heart ; 

Yet thy dear image never shall depart : 

Thy looks of love live in my memory ; 

Still I retrace them with a fond delight,— 

Thou art my thought by day, my dream by night. 
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SIR PAUL BAGHOTT’S LETTERS FROM SPAIN.—No. 1. 


Torla in Aragon, Spain, Sept. 18, 1834. 
Dear Sir, 

I ENTERED this romantic valley yesterday, after crossing the gigantic 
barrier which connects the peninsula with the continent, just as the 
dusk was creeping into the dark defiles leading to the little town of 
Torla in Aragon. 

The Alcaldy having inspected my passport, I hastened to the church, 
the chiming of bells calling the inhabitants to evening vespers, and 
found the congregation in communion with the priest, assisted by a 
tolerably good organ. It was dimly lit up, and cast a dizzy curtain over 
the altar and various chapels, ornamented by clumsily carved figures of 
the Santa Patrona, and other apostolicos, generally deposited in Spanish 
churches. 

The service being concluded, I introduced myself to the cura, an 
affable and pleasant man, who informed me he had been a prisoner 
during the French war in 1823, and could speak French; this led me 
to conclude he was a Liberal ; and I ventured to engage in conversation 
with him, although the Proverb says, ‘‘ En boca cerada no entra moscas,” 
viz. in a shut mouth no flies enter. 

The object of my journey being confined solely to observation, I 
said, ‘‘ Hay Carlistas aque Sefior?” Are there any Carlists here? “No, 
we are tranquil, but how soon the thunder may be heard in this pro- 
vince I know not,” was the reply of the pastor. I then informed him 
of their queen’s death ; it made a deep impression on his mind; he 
silently breathed, ‘‘ Que Castima!” what a pity! He wished to know 
my employ, and whither I was going, I told him to Sarragossa, and from 
thence into Navarre. “ Be cautious what you say,” observed he ; “ there 
is a mixed political party in that city: independent of that dreadful 
scourge the cholera.” I thanked him for his friendly advice and bade 
him adieu. 

Having an hour or two to spare and an opportunity of conveying this 
letter to France by a muleteer, perhaps it will not be deemed unin- 
teresting to give you a brief narration of my journey of yesterday over 
the Pyrenees, the road I ventured to go into Spain being seldom used, 
but by avaros or muleteers, nor has it ever, I think, been described by 
any English traveller. 

I shall avoid saying any thing of the picturesque and romantic 
scenery of the Haught Pyrenees in France, whither I had been so- 
journing for some time, and enjoying the waters at Baniers Canteris, 
and that memorable little place San Savour, with their glaciers, cas- 
cades, cataracts, lakes, and lofty mountains, whose summits are covered 
by eternal snow, but commence my description at Gavernie, the last 
village in France, the highest inhabited, the Pyrenees on the Spanish 
frontier. 
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I entered Gavernie as the sun had descended below the horizon, and 
procured a bed, not in the house, but in a habitation appropriated to 
herdsmen, and, occasionally, muleteers : the doors had once locks and 
bolts, but now they had no fastenings. Having examined my dormitory 
I returned to the inn to dinner, and partook of the izzard or chamois 
of the Alps (I believe it to be the same animal), and a ptarmigan which 
had been shot by a gentleman who had been residing in the house for 
the last few days, enjoying the mountain sports with considerable 
success. ‘The game is here plentiful: a Frenchman had that morning 
killed a brace of izzards, and the day previous four brace of ptarmigans, 
and two brace of the cocq de Bruyere. I afterwards learned there were 
two other English gentlemen in the house on a visit of curiosity, 
accounting for my being deprived of a good night’s rest. In the act of 
mounting my horse at sun-rise the following morning, the English 
gentlemen made their appearance. “‘ Are you going into Spain, gentle- 
men,” said I ? “It is impossible,” was the reply, ‘‘ we are not provided with 
passports.” I proposed to obviate this difficulty by obtaining permission 
from the Maitre de Hotel, who was the chief officer here to permit 
these gentlemen toaccompany me to the first village Bajarculo, escorted 
by two gendarms, who would return with them the same evening to the 
inn; this was consented to by the landlord, and we engaged three 
other men who were armed with muskets and pikes to accompany us, 
and commenced our route by winding up a zigzag path, until we reached 
the amphitheatre, into which falls the cascade 1260 feet, supplied by 
those eternal snows from the glacier called the Pass de Rolland. We 
still ascended a more misshapen track for some miles, until we gained 
the summit, and entered on a plain of grassy down, on the centre of 
which there is a stone which terminates the continent. 

Here, perhaps, I may never again gather such a subject or picture. 
to awaken my interest as presented itself to our view at that moment. 
The ‘“‘ wonder” burst upon us instantaneously. Spain, which had been 
concealed, was ready to receive us. We stood on the brink of a 
crater of immense amplitude. Mountain rose on mountain, and ap- 
peared to rival each other in majestic grandeur, separated almost by 
impassable ravines, and rocky excrescences. ‘The sun shone in re- 
splendent blaze on the variegated hues of strata which composed these 
scirros, while carafiias of sheep, containing many thousands, were seen 
in the distance feeding on carpets of grass, and golden verdure dispersed 
in the hollows, and small plains guarded by the pastor and his faithful 
dogs ; a string of mules which came winding up the narrow mountain 
track laden with wool, appearing to approach us, animated the scene, 
and stagheaded pines were growing out of a range of craggy misshapen 
rocks near the summit of the mountain on which we stood. Forests 
of firs were at the declivity of the hill stretching forward into a region 
unknown to us. The many tributary streams that fell from the glens 
had formed a brawling river at the foot of these enormous ranges, 
which flowed in capricious windings, terminated the picture we had 
been so enchanted with. 

At length we began to descend by steep unshapen paths for many 
miles, till we reached a small hamlet containing a chapel and four or 
five houses. Here we halted and fed our horses, and procured some 
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trout, which had been soused in oil, and although highly flavoured 
we made a good repast. I enquired if the stream produced any other 
fish. The posador replied only two sorts, “trucias y ranas,” trout 
and frogs. We were told these forests and sierras were the habitation 
of bears, wolfs, izzards, wild-cats, &c.; and every other game of the 
feathered tribe which the eagle and vulture foretold by their haunting 
these wilds. 

My road lay through the gorge half-a-mile from the venta leading 
into the forest, and it was with great regret I took leave of my com- 
panions. Uselessly we endeavoured to persuade our conductor to 
permit them to extend their journey, and we parted. 

I took the “ mule track” towards the dark forest, accompanied by my 
servant and one guide by the side of the stream, confined by lofty per- 
pendicular rocks, enriched with various shrubs and plants by an ir- 
regular line through which the current had forced a passage, on a ravine 
of a more distant era, had made way for those mountain torrents. I 
then entered the gorge and could not help following its circuitous 
direction. Often the road was diverted by large masses of stones that 
had been washed down the forest slopes and ravines till they were 
arrested by the river. Here and there we caught a glimpse of a moun- 
tain which winter snows had separated, and the avalanche had swept 
away the pine-trees in its course to the bed of the stream. 

Cascade followed on cascade, and vented their waters near a thousand 
feet into a bason which led to the turbulent river beneath; cataract 
succeeded cataract occasioned by the storms and tempests in this region 
whose effects block up the blue waters with the hideous stones which 
obstruct their course. After travelling this singular road for some miles, 
climbing and scrambling to find a track or road, we mounted to an 
elevation of 1000 or 1200 feet, hanging over a fearful precipice 
guarded by a low wall, over which were the remains of a small round 
town, sufficiently large for a sentry, and beneath was the river; this 
was used in 1823 as an out-post by the French. I could not avoid 
remaining here some minutes, gazing on one of the most sublime 
and beautiful features in romantic scenery. 

The gorge now terminated and expanded into two arms, one still 
leading to deep recesses, stretching forward towards the mountains to 
the north, the other advancing to the road I was about to go, embrac- 
ing in its prospect enclosures of vineyards and meadow-land, which 
announced I had nearly completed my day’s journey and had crossed 


the Pyrenees. 
P. B. 


IMPROMPTU. 


On seeing a beautiful French Girl whose Mother was English. 


No wonder that her cheeks disclose, 

A blush so crimson and a skin so fair, 
England has lent her loveliest rose, 

To blend with France’s lilies there. 
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THE PROSCRIBED; 


Translated from the French of M. De Balzac, by Margaret Patrickson. 


‘‘ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 
—This is my own my native land?” 
Walter Scott. 


‘Ha! banishment? be merciful, say death : 
For exile hath more terror in his look 
Than death, much more: do not say banishment.” 
Shakspeare. 


Few houses were to be found in the year 1508, situated on the 
soil formed by the sand and alluvions of the Seine, above the city, 
and behind the church of Notre-Dame. The first, who ventured to 
build himself a dwelling on this treacherous flat, subjected at all times 
to be inundated by the rising of the river, was a sergeant of the city of 
Paris. He had rendered some trifling services to the canons of the 
chapter of Notre- Dame, in recompence of which the bishop let him 
on lease twenty perches of ground, dispensing, in consideration of 
the buildings he engaged to erect, with all service or quit-rent. 
Seven years before the period at which this history commences, 
Joseph Tirechair, one of the roughest and sharpest sergeants in 
Paris, as his name indicates, had, thanks to his rights in the fines 
collected by him for offences committed in the streets of the city, 
built his house on the edge of the Seine, exactly at the extremit 
of the street called Port Saint Landry. In order to secure from al 
damage the articles of merchandize deposed upon the wharf, the 
authorities had constructed a species of pier in mason’s work, yet to 
be seen on some of the old plans of Paris; which resisted, at the 
extremity of the land, the force of floods and ice, and preserved the 
piles of the port. The sergeant had taken advantage of this circum- 
stance, and founded his dwelling upon it, as ensuring stability ; so 
that it was necessary to mount about half a score of steps to come at 
him. Like all the houses of that date, his paltry dwelling was sur- 
mounted by a pointed roof, which displayed above the front, the 
upper half of a lozenge, and of which, to the great regret of historio- 
graphers, there exists, at present, scarcely more than two or three 
models in Paris. The rude pediment formed by this species of roof, 
was adorned with a circular o ening which gave light to the og 
in which the sergeant’s wife dried the linen of the chapter, ‘for she 
a the honour of washing for Notre-lAme, and it was no trifling 
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On the first floor were two chambers, which, taking ‘good years 
with bad, were let to strangers upon an average of forty Paris sous 
each. This exorbitant price was justified by the luxury with which 
these two apartments were furnished. The walls were hung with 
Flemish tapestry. An ample bed, adorned with curtains, whose 
scanty dimensions admitted not of folds, in green serge like those of 
our peasants, was honourably furnished with mattresses, to which 
were added equally respectable sheets of pretty fine texture. Each 
room had also its chauffe-doux, a kind of stove of which it would be 
useless to give a description. The floor, carefully rubbed and kept 
in order, by the apprentices of Tirechair, shone like the wood-work 
ofa shrine. Instead of stools to sit on, the lodgers were accommo- 
dated with chairs of walnut-tree, carved ; the plunder no doubt of 
some noble castle. Two coffers, covered with leather, and incrusted 
with pewter, and a table with legs like twisted columns, com- 
pleted an apartment, worthy the most topping knight-baronet who 
might be led by their affairs to Paris. The windows of these two 
chambers looked upon the river. By one of them you could only 
have seen the banks of the Seine and the three desert islands, the 
two first of which have since been united, and form, what is now 
called, the isle of Saint-Louis; the third is the island Louviers. 
But, from the other, you must have perceived through an interval 
in the Port Saint Landry, the quarter of the Gréve, the bridge of 
Notre-Dame, with its houses, the high towers of the Louvre recently 
built by Philip Augustus, and which overlooked that Paris, so poor 
and mean in reality, of which the imagination of our poets leads 
them to relate, in our days, such false wonders. The lower part of 
the maison a Tirechair, to employ an expression then in use, was 
composed of a large room, where his wife carried on her operations, 
and through which the lodgers were obliged to pass, in order to 
gain their own apartments, to which they were conducted by a stair- 
case resembling that of a mill. Behind this, were the kitchen and 
bed-chamber, which had a view over the Seine. A little garden, 
won from the waters, exhibited at the foot of thishumble dwelling 
its squares of green cabbages, its onions, and a few stunted rose- 
bushes, all defended by stakes forming a hedge or fence. A shed, 
constructed of wood and mud, served as a kennel for a large dog, a 
necessary guardian to so isolated a dwelling. At the kennel com- 
menced an enclosure, in which resided the poultry, whose eggs sup- 
plied the tables of the canons. Here and there, upon the soil, 
muddy or dry according to the caprice of the Parisian atmosphere, 
arose some small trees, far from enviably situated, incessantly beaten 
by the winds, twisted and broken by passing idlers; in mournful 
contrast with their happier neighbours, vivacious willows, flourishing 
rushes, tall weeds,and rank grass. This piece of land, the house, 
the Seine, the Port, were framed or tacked, to the west, by the 
immense church of Notre-Dame, which projected, at the sun’s 
pleasure, its cold shadow over the whole scene. Then, as now, 
Paris possessed not a spot more solitary, a landscape more solemn 
or more melancholy. The grand voice of the water, the chant of 
the priests, or the whistling of the wind alone breathed through this 
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species of grove, where sometimes an amorous couple would meet 
by previous consent, to confide to each other their secrets, when the 
hours of public prayer retained in the church the members of the 
chapter. 

It was on an evening in the month of April, inthe year 1508, 
that Joseph Tirechair returned home particularly out of humour. 
During three days, he had found every thing in order in the public 
ways. Inhis quality of policeman, nothing affected him more than 
to see himself useless. He threw hastily aside his halberd, and began 

rumbling with little connection in his words, while he despoiled 
Fimself of his party-coloured jacket of red and blue, in order to 
replace it by an old shabby camlet surtout. After helping himself 
at the bread-chest to a slice of bread, over which he spread a tole- 
rably thick coating of butter, he settled himself on a bench, examined 
his fair whitewashed walls, counted the joists of the ceiling, or 
rather inner roof, took the inventory of his housekeeping utensils, 
suspended on nails, and then, almost cursing a care and cleanliness 
which left him nothing to find fault with, he inspected his wife, who 
went on ironing the aubes and surplices of the sachristy without 
opening her lips. 

“‘ By my faith,” said he, in order to bring about the conversation, 
“ I know not where thou goest, Jacqueline, to fish for thy appren- 
tices, and here is one,” added he, pointing with his knife to a female 
who was folding, with no great address, one of the napkins for the 
altar; “‘ truly, the more I consider her, the more I think she re- 
sembles a girl in love with her own pretty person, than a good stout 
country wench. Her hands are as white as a fine lady’s! Blood and 
fury! I believe her hair smells of perfumes. And her stockings 
are as fine as a queen’s! By the double horn of Mahomet, there is 
something under all this which is not as it should be.” 

The female blushed, and looked at Jacqueline with an air of 
mingled pride and fear. The washerwoman answered the look b 
a smile, left her work; and addressing her husband in a tone bot 
tart and quick, said to him, “ Ho, there ; don’t put me in a passion! 
Thou art going it seems to accuse me of some cunning intrigues, 
art thou not? Trot upon thy pavement as long as thou wilt, and 
do not take it into thy head to meddle with what passes here ;—If 
thou wouldst sleep in peace, drink thy Suresne wine, and eat what I 
set upon the table before thee. If not, I no longer engage to keep 
thee in health and joy. Find me in all the town a man better off 
than this ape here?” she went on, making a face at him, pretty 
expressive of her discontent. ‘“ He has money in his purse, he can 
look from his own gable-end upon the Seine, a virtuous halberd on 
one side, an honest wife on the other, a house as bright and clean 
as my eye ; and there he grumbles and groans as if he were scabbed 
with St. Anthony’s fire !” 

—‘“ Ah! but Jacqueline,” replied the sergeant, “ dost thou believe 
that I have any great desire to see my house razed to the ground, 
my halberd in the hands of another, and my wife in the pillory 2” 
Jacqueline and her delicate assistant turned pale. 

—* Explain thyself then,” cried the washerwoman, with vivacity, 
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On the first floor were two chambers, which, taking ‘good years 
with bad, were let to strangers upon an average of forty Paris sous 
each. This exorbitant price was justified by the luxury with which 
these two apartments were furnished. The walls were hung with 
Flemish tapestry. An ample bed, adorned with curtains, whose 
scanty dimensions admitted not of folds, in green serge like those of 
our peasants, was honourably furnished with mattresses, to which 
were added equally respectable sheets of pretty fine texture. Each 
room had also its chauffe-doux, a kind of stove of which it would be 
useless to give a description. The floor, carefully rubbed and kept 
in order, by the apprentices of Tirechair, shone like the wood-work 
ofa shrine, Instead of stools to sit on, the lodgers were accommo- 
dated with chairs of walnut-tree, carved ; the plunder no doubt of 
some noble castle. Two coffers, covered with leather, and incrusted 
with pewter, and a table with legs like twisted columns, com- 
pleted an apartment, worthy the most topping knight-baronet who 


might be led by their affairs to Paris. The windows of these two 


chambers looked upon the river. By one of them you could only 
have seen the banks of the Seine and the three desert islands, the 
two first of which have since been united, and form, what is now 
called, the isle of Saint-Louis; the third is the island Louviers. 
But, from the other, you must have perceived through an interval 
in the Port Saint Landry, the quarter of the Gréve, the bridge of 
Notre-Dame, with its houses, the high towers of the Louvre recently 
built by Philip Augustus, and which overlooked that Paris, so poor 
and mean in reality, of which the imagination of our poets leads 
them to relate, in our days, such false wonders. The lower part of 
the maison a Tirechair, to employ an expression then in use, was 
composed of a large room, where his wife carried on her operations, 
and through which the lodgers were obliged to pass, in order to 
gain their own apartments, to which they were conducted by a stair- 
case resembling that of a mill. Behind this, were the kitchen and 
bed-chamber, which had a view over the Seine. A little garden, 
won from the waters, exhibited at the foot of thishumble dwelling 
its squares of green cabbages, its onions, and a few stunted rose- 
bushes, all defended by stakes forming a hedge or fence. A shed, 
constructed of wood and mud, served as a kennel for a large dog, a 
necessary guardian to so isolated a dwelling. At the kennel com- 
menced an enclosure, in which resided the poultry, whose eggs sup- 
plied the tables of the canons. Here and there, upon the soil, 
muddy or dry according to the caprice of the Parisian atmosphere, 
arose some small trees, far from enviably situated, incessantly beaten 
by the winds, twisted and broken by passing idlers; in mournful 
contrast with their happier neighbours, vivacious willows, flourishing 
rushes, tall weeds,and rank grass. This piece of land, the house, 
the Seine, the Port, were framed or tacked, to the west, by the 
immense church of Notre-Dame, which projected, at the sun’s 
pleasure, its cold shadow over the whole scene. Then, as now, 
Paris possessed not a spot more solitary, a landscape more solemn 
or more melancholy. The grand yoice of the water, the chant of 
the priests, or the whistling of the wind alone breathed through this 
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species of grove, where sometimes an amorous couple would meet 
by previous consent, to confide to each other their secrets, when the 
hours of public prayer retained in the church the members of the 
chapter. 

lit was on an evening in the month of April, in the year 1508, 
that Joseph Tirechair returned home particularly out of humour. 
During three days, he had found every thing in order in the public 
ways. Inhis quality of policeman, nothing affected him more than 
to see himself useless. He threw hastily aside his halberd, and began 

rumbling with little connection in his words, while he despoiled 
Fimself of his party-coloured jacket of red and blue, in order to 
replace it by an old shabby camlet surtout. After helping himself 
at the bread-chest to a slice of bread, over which he spread a tole- 
rably thick coating of butter, he settled himself on a bench, examined 
his fair whitewashed walls, counted the joists of the ceiling, or 
rather inner roof, took the inventory of his housekeeping utensils, 
suspended on nails, and then, almost cursing a care and cleanliness 
which left him nothing to find fault with, he inspected his wife, who 
went on ironing the aubes and surplices of the sachristy without 
opening her lips. 

“‘ By my faith,” said he, in order to bring about the conversation, 
“ IT know not where thou goest, Jacqueline, to fish for thy appren- 
tices, and here is one,” added he, pointing with his knife to a female 
who was folding, with no great address, one of the napkins for the 
altar ; “truly, the more | consider her, the more I think she re- 
sembles a girl in love with her own pretty person, than a good stout 
country wench. Her hands are as white as a fine lady’s! Blood and 
fury! I believe her hair smells of perfumes. And her stockings 
are as fine as a queen’s! By the double horn of Mahomet, there is 
something under all this which is not as it should be.” 

The female blushed, and looked at Jacqueline with an air of 
mingled pride and fear. The washerwoman answered the look b 
a smile, left her work; and addressing her husband in a tone bot 
tart and quick, said to him, “ Ho, there ; don’t put me in a passion! 
Thou art going it seems to accuse me of some cunning intrigues, 
art thou not? Trot upon thy pavement as long as thou wilt, and 
do not take it into thy head to meddle with what passes here ;—If 
thou wouldst sleep in peace, drink thy Suresne wine, and eat what I 
set upon the table before thee. If not, I no longer engage to keep 
thee in health and joy. Find me in all the town a man better off 
than this ape here?” she went on, making a face at him, pretty 
expressive of her discontent. ‘“ He has money in his purse, he can 
look from his own gable-end upon the Seine, a virtuous halberd on 
one side, an honest wife on the other, a house as bright and clean 
as my eye ; and there he grumbles and groans as if he were scabbed 
with St. Anthony’s fire !” 

— Ah! but Jacqueline,” replied the sergeant, “ dost thou believe 
that I have any great desire to see my house razed to the ground, 
my halberd in the hands of another, and my wife in the pillory 2” 
Jacqueline and her delicate assistant turned pale. 

— Explain thyself then,” cried the washerwoman, with vivacity, 
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“ and let us see what thou hast in thy budget. [ have seen, my lad, 
for some days, that some crotchet was out of tune, that thou hadst 
taken some maggot into thy poor brain. Come then, let us see! 
unthread me thy chaplet, wilt thou? Why, thou must be a coward 
indeed to be afraid of getting into any scrape, when thou carriest 
the halberd to the citizens, and when thou livest under the pro- 
tection of the chapter. The canons would put the diocese under 
an interdict if Jacqueline carried a complaint to them of the 
slightest affront.” 

And so saying, she went straight up to the sergeant, and took him 
by the arm :—‘ Come along then,” said she, obliging him to rise, 
and leading him out upon the steps. 

When they were at the water’s edge in their Lilliputian garden, 
Jacqueline cast upon her husband a glance of mockery :—“ Learn, 
old good-for-nothing, that when this fair lady goes out of our house, 
a good bit of gold will go into our stock of savings.” 

—* QOh! f ”” observed the sergeant, who remained pensive and 
still before his wife. He soon, however, resumed the conversation : 
—“ Ah! then, we are lost! Why does this lady come to our house ?” 

—“ She comes to see the very pretty little clerk that we have up 
there ;” replied Jacqueline, pointing to the chamber, the window of 
which looked out upon the vast extent of the Seine. 

— Malediction !” criedthe sergeant .‘ For a few false crowns, 
thou hast ruined me, Jacqueline. Is that a trade for the strict and 
circumspect wife of asergeant? But, were she even Countess or 
Baroness, this lady would not be able to get us out of the trap. 
Shall we not have besides a great and powerful husband against 
us; one, too, highly offended? for, there is no denying it, she is 
wonderfully ee aly “i 

—“ Oh! yes! to be sure! but she is a widow, villainous gos- 
ling! Darest thou suspect thy wife of infamies and follies? This 
lady has never spoken to our pretty clerk. She contents herself 
with seeing him and thinking of him. Poor child! If it had not 
been for her he must long since have died of hunger. She is 
almost a mother to him! And he, the cherubim, it is as easy to 
deceive him as to cradle one newly born. He believes that his little 
stock lasts still, and he has already exhausted it twice in six months.” 

— Woman !” said the sergeant gravely, pointing to the place of 
the Greve, “‘ dost thou remember to have seen from hence, a few 
days ago, the fire in which the Danish sorceress was burned ?” 

Well, and what then?” asked Jacqueline, somewhat alarmed. 

—‘‘ Well then!” replied Tirechair, “ the two strangers that we 
harbour, smell of the faggot. There is neither chapter, nor coun- 
tess, nor protection which is secure. Easter come, the year is 
finished, we must get rid of them soon and sudden. Wilt thou 
teach an old sergeant to detect a gallows bird! Our two lodgers had 
dealings with the Porrette, that Danish heretic whose last cry thou 
heardest from this place. It was a bold and fine she-devil after all! 
She never so much as bent her brows when at the stake, which 
proved satisfactorily enough her familiar acquaintanceship with 
Satan. I saw her there as I see thee now. She still continued 
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preaching to the multitude, saying that she was in Heaven and saw 
God. Well, from that day I have never been able to sleep in my 
bed. The old gentleman who sleeps above me is certainly more a 
sorcerer than a Christian. I feel, upon the word of a sergeant, a cold 
shudder when he passes by me. He never sleeps during the night. 
If I awake, his voice sounds like the humming of bells at a little 
distance, and I hear him making his conjurations in a diabolical 
language. Hast thou ever seen him eat an honest crust of bread, or 
a cake made by the hand of a Catholic pastry-cook. That brown 
skin of his has been dried and tanned by the fires below. There is, 
by the light of Heaven, a charm in his eyes like that of a serpent. 
Jacqueline, I will not allow these two men to remain in my house. 
I live too near to Justice not to know that one ought never to have 
any dealings with her. Thou wilt dismiss our two lodgers, that is, 
turn them out of doors, if they are not disposed to go; the old one, 
because I have a suspicion of him; the young one, because he is too 
delicate and engaging. They certainly are not at all like us, and 
do not live after our manner. The young one is always looking at 
the moon, the stars, and the clouds, like a sorcerer on the watch for 
the hour to mount upon his broomstick. The other, a sly old fox, 
certainly makes use of this poor child for some necromancy or sor 
cery. My dwelling is already on the sands, and it is a sufficient 
prognostic of ruin without attracting to it either fire from Heaven, 
or the passion of a Countess. I have said it. Stumble not! Fail 
not!” 

In spite of the domestic despotism which she so uninterruptedly 
exercised, Jacqueline was struck dumb and stupified on hearing the 
sort'of indictment fulminated by the sergeant against her two lodgers. 
At this instant, she cast her eyes mechanically towards the window 
of the old man’s chamber, and shuddered with horror, when they 
encountered, at the very moment, the sombre, melancholy counte- 
nance, and profound glance, which made the sergeant tremble, all 
accustomed as he was to look upon criminals. At this epoch, little 
and great, high and low, clergy and laity, all trembled at the idea of 
supernatural power exercised by men. The single word of magic 
was sufficient, like that, in ancient times, of leprosy, to crush every 
kindly feeling, break all social ties, and congeal the sentiment of 
pity in the most generous hearts. The sergeant’s wife remembered, 
in an instant, that she had never seen her two lodgers engaged in 
any act immediately belonging to human creatures. Although the 
voice of the younger of the two was soft and melodious as the tones 
of a flute, she had heard it so rarely, that she was then tempted to 
consider its charm as the effect of sorcery. In bringing to mind the 
unusual style of his beauty (that of the rose and lily blended ); in 
imagining that she saw again his fair ringlets, and the humid bril+ 
liancy of his sparkling glance, she imagined that she recognised the 
artifices of the arch-demon. She remembered to have remained 
entire days without having heard the slightest sound from the apart- 
ments of the two strangers. Where could they be during these long 
periods? In an instant, the most extraordinary circumstances pre- 
sented themselves in crowds to her memory. She was completely 
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possessed by fear, and even sought a proof of magic in the affection 
that the rich lady bore to Godfrey, a poor orphan, come from Flan- 
ders to Paris to study at the University. She put her hand abruptly 
into her pocket, and drew thence quickly four pieces of the manu- 
factory of Tours; that is, of twenty livres of Tours (of twenty sous 
the livre), and looked at them with a feeling where avarice and 
fear were singularly opposed to each other. ‘‘ This, at least, is not 
bad money,” she said, while she exhibited the richer coins to her 
husband. “ But it is not possible,” she added, “to turn them out of 
doors, after having received in advance the rent of the ensuing year.” 

— Thou wilt consult the dean of the chapter,” replied the ser- 
geant. “ Is it not his business to tell us how to conduct ourselves with 
such extraordinary people 2” 

—‘ Oh yes, extraordinary in truth,” cried Jacqueline. “ And it 
is truly a malicious thing on their part to come and sit themselves 
down in the very lap of Notre-Dame! But,” added she, “ before 
consulting the dean, why not inform this noble and worthy lady of 
the danger which she runs ?” 

As she finished these words, Jacqueline and the sergeant, whose 
teeth had not lost a single bite at his provender, returned to the 
house. ‘Tirechair, like a man grown old in his trade, pretended to 
take the unknown lady for a real laundress ; but through his apparent 
indifference it was easy to detect all the fear of a courtier who 
respects a royal incognito. Just at this instant six o’clock struck from 
the steeple of Saint-Denis-du-Pas, a small church situated between 
Notre-Dame and the Port Saint Landry, the first cathedral built at 
Paris, and erected, according to the chronicles, on the very spot where 
Saint Denis was placed upon the gridiron. Immediately the hour 
flew from steeple to steeple through all the city. All at once con- 
fused cries arose on the left bank of the Seine behind Notre-Dame, 
at the part where the schools of the University collect their swarms. 
At this signal, Jacqueline’s elder lodger was heard to walk in his 
chamber. Soon afterwards, the sergeant, his wife, and the unknown, 
heard a door abruptly opened and shut, and the heavy foot of the 
stranger resounded on the steps of the stair-case ascending to his 
apartment. 

The suspicions of the sergeant had invested the very appearance 
of this personage with so high a degree of interest, that his counte- 
nance and that of Jacqueline, presented on the instant so strange an 
expression that the lady was struck by it. Referring, like all those 
who love, every thing to the object most dear, the unknown attributed 
the visible terror of the couple to some cause connected with her pro- 
tegee; and awaited with considerable uneasiness the solution of the 


‘mystery. The stranger remained an instant on the threshold of the 


door examining the three persons who were in the room, and appear- 
ing to seek his companion there. The glance that he cast upon them, 
however unthinking it might be, agitated every heart. It would 
have been truly impossible, even to the firmest mind, to deny that 
nature had bestowed extraordinary powers upon this awe-striking 
being, super-human in appearance. Although his eyes were 
deeply set below the grand arches described by his eyebrows, they 
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were, like those of a kite, incased in eyelids so large, and bordered 
by a black circle so decidedly marked upon the top of his cheek, that 
their orbs seemed to project. The fire of this magic eye had an 
indefinable something of despotic and piercing, which seized upon the 
heart. It was a glance weighty and full of ideas, a glance brilliant 
and lucid as a bird’s or a serpent’s, but which stupified, which over- 
whelmed by a too lively communication of an immense afiliction or 
of some super-human attributes. But then, in this man, all was ‘in 
harmony with this glance, leaden and flashing, fixed and mobile, 
severe and calm. If in his large eagle-eye, terrestrial emotions 
seemed in some degree tenhaad, the visage bore also the traces 
of nery, passions and great events accomplished. He was lean 
and dry. The nose fell straight, and was so prolonged that it appeared 
as if retained by the nostrils. All the bones of the face were clearly 
defined, and the fleshless cheeks were furrowed by long, straight 
wrinkles. You might have described it as the bed of a dried-up 
torrent, where the violence of the hurricane was attested by the 
profundity of the channels, which betrayed some horrible and eternal 
struggle. Large folds proceeding from each side of the nose, like 
to the traces left by the oars of a bark upon the waves, accented, if 
one may so say, powerfully his countenance, by giving to his mouth, 
firm and without sinuosities, a character of bitter sadness. In fine, 
all which was hollow in the face appeared sombre ; but his tranquil 
forehead stood boldly and nobly forward, and crowned the rest as 
with a cypola of marble. He preserved that intrepid and serious 
air and demeanour contracted by men accustomed to misfortune, 
formed by nature to confront with impassibility a furious multitude, 
an imminent danger, and to look all perils in the face. He seemed 
to move in a sphere of his own, from whence he hovered above hu- 
manity. His gestures, equally with his looks, carried with them 
irresistible power. You must have lowered your eyes had his 
poured their rays upon them; you must have trembled had his 
words and his motions addressed themselves to your soul. He 
walked surrounded with a silent and terrible majesty. His thin and 
sinewy hands were those of a warrior, and you might have taken 
him for a despot without guards, for a deity without rays. His 
costume also contributed to the various ideas which the singularities 
of his manner or of his physiognomy gave rise to, and was in ad- 
mirable keeping with the whole appearance of this extraordinary 
being. The mind, the body, and the dress, harmonised together 
in a manner to produce an impression on the coldest imagination. 
The stranger wore a kind of surplice, made of black cloth, without 
sleeves, which fastened in front, and descended mid-leg, leaving the 
throat bare and without a hand. His closely-fitting coat, or just-au- 
corps, and boots were all black. Upon his head he wore a calotte of 
black velvet, similar to a priest’s, and which described a circular line 
above his forehead, without a single hair being suffered to escape 
from its strict confinement. It was the most rigid mourning and 
the most mournful habit in which a man could be clothed. But for 
a long sword suspended at his side, supported by a leathern girdle, 
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seen through the opening of the black surtout, an ecclesiastic might 
have saluted him as a brother. Although he was but of the middle 
height, he appeared tall, especially when one looked only at his face. 
“ The hour has struck, the boat waits; will -_ not come?” 
These words, spoken in bad French, resounded in the solemn silence 
which reigned at the moment. As soon as they were uttered a 
slight fluttering was heard in the other chamber, and, all at once, 
the young man descended with the rapidity of a bird. When he 
appeared, the lady’s face flushed to purple, she started, trembled, 
and made a hasty veil of her white hands and taper fingers. Few 
women but would have shared her deep emotion in contemplating 
a young man of about twenty, but whose form and proportions were 
so slight, that, at the first glance of the eye, you might have sup- 
posed that you saw before you a youth still in his boyhood, or a 
young girl in disguise. His black hood, like the biset worn by the 
asques, exposed to view a forehead white as snow, where grace 
and innocence shone, and where was stamped an expression of 
angelic softness, the reflection of a soul full of native good faith. A 
poet’s imagination would probably have led him to search there for 
the star which, in I forget what tale, a mother supplicates the fairy 
od-mother to imprint upon the brow of her infant abandoned, like 
oses, to the caprice of the waters. Love dwelt in the thousand 
a curls that fell in wanton luxuriousness on his shoulders. His 
throat was white and admirably round, a veritable swan’s neck! His 
blue eyes, full of life, swimming in softness, seemed a reflection of 
the azure of the heavens themselves. His glance alone was en- 
chantment. Then the features of his face, the turn of his forehead, 
were of a fineness and delicacy to raise the enthusiasm of a painter 
or.a sculptor. That bloom of beauty which affects us so powerfully 
in the faces of women, that exquisite purity in the lines, that lumi- 
nous glwry spread around the head of the adored one, were united 
to a manly complexion, to a strength and firmness which formed 
delightful contrasts. It was, in a word, one of those melodious 
visages which, mute, speak to us, attract us towards them. ‘This 
youth was one of those gifted and privileged beings on whom nature 
has bestowed the power of pleasing by the sight of them alone. 
Nevertheless, after contemplating him -with a little attention, there 
might be perceived some of that blighting influence, the effect of 


passion, or the too strong exercise of the mental powers, in the virgin , 


whiteness of the skin, and in a tort of dead verdure which gave to 
his charming countenance some resemblance to a young leaf un- 
folding its tender lineaments to the sun. 

Thus, never was opposition more decided nor more lively than 
that which was offered by the union of these two beings. It was as 
if one looked upon a graceful and feeble shrub, born in the hollow of 
an old willow, which time has shorn of its leafy honours,” ploughed 
into furrows by the thunder, yet still, storm-stricken and decrepit, 
one of those majestic willows, the admiration of painters and poets. 
The timid shrub clings to its noble trunk as a shelter from the 
tempest. The one was a god, the other was an angel—this, the 
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poet who feels, that, the poet who translates; a suffering prophet, 
and some Levite at prayers. They passed in silence, and without 
saluting. , ! 

-—“ Did you notice how he whistled him on?” cried the sergeant, 
the instant that the steps of the two strangers ceased to be dis- 
tinguishable on the beach. ‘Can it be any thing but a devil with 
his page ?” j 

—“ Ouf!” puffed Jacqueline, “ I was suffocating. I never exa- 
mined them so closely before. What a misfortune for us poor wo- 
men that the demon can take such a lovely countenance !” 

— Yes, but throw a little holy water over him,” cried Tirechair, 
“and thou wilt see him changed into a toad. Ill go and tell all to 
the officiality.” 

On hearing these words, the lady raised herself from the reverie 
into which she had been plunged, and looked towards the sergeant, 
who was already investing himself with his blue and red coat of office. 

—‘‘ Where are you running to?” she asked. 

— Just to inform Justice that we are harbouring sorcerers; 
truly in our own defence.” 

The unknown smiled. 

—‘“T am the Countess Mahaut;” said she, rising with a dignity 
which set the astonished sergeant all panting. “ Take care how you 
cause the slightest trouble to your inmates. Honour most especially 
the elder. I have seen him in the presence of the king, your master, 
who received him courteously. You must be ill advised indeed if 
you cause him the least embarrasment. As to my sojourn in your 
house, let not a whisper of it pass your lips if you wish to live in 
peace.” 

The Countess was silent and sunk again into meditation. She 
soon raised her head, made a sign to Jacqueline, and both ascended 
to the chamber of the young man. The beautiful Countess looked 
at the bed, the bright wooden chairs, the coffer, the tapestry, and 
the table, with a feeling of happiness resembling that of an exile who 
contemplates on his return from banishment the clustering roofs of 
his native town, seated at the foot of a hill. 

—If thou hast not deceived me,” said she to Jacqueline, “I 
promise thee a hundred golden crowns.” 

—‘ Look here, Madam,” replied the hostess, “the poor dear 
angel is free from all distrust, and see, here is all his wealth !” 

And, while so saying, Jacqueline opened one of the table-drawers 
and pointed out some parchments. 

—‘* Oh, God of mercy and goodness!” cried the Countess, seizing 
upon a contract which immediately attracted her attention, and where 
she read :—Gothofredus comes Gantiacus! She let the parchment 
fall, passed her hand over her forehead; and feeling, doubtless, that 
she was compromising herself by suffering her emotion to be seen 
by Jacqueline, recovered her composure. 

—‘ ] am satisfied!” said she. 

And descending, she quitted the house. ‘The sergeant and his 
wife placed themselves on the threshold of their door, and saw her 


take the way to the port. A boat was moored almost close to it 
M.M.—No. 9, 2 L 
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As soon as the light footstep of the Countess could be heard by an 
attentive ear, a mariner sprung up, assisted the fair assistant of the 
washerwoman of Notre-Dame to spring in and seat herself upon a 
bench, and then plied his oars so as to make the boat fly, like a 
swallow, down the Seine. 

—* Art thou a fool, then?” said Jacqueline, striking the sergeant 
familiarly on the shoulder. ‘* We have gained a hundred crowns of 
gold this morning !” 

“T am not much fonder of lodging lords than conjurors. I know 
not which of the two is the readiest way to the gibbet,” replied 
Tirechair, taking his halberd. “ Well; I will go,” he resumed, 
“and make my round on the side of Champlain. Ah! may heaven 
protect us, and grant that I may meet in my road some light damsel 
decked out in her golden rings and trinkets, glittering in the dusk 
like a glow-worm !” 


To be continued. 


THE CROSS EXAMINATION. 


Silly Maiden! tell me why 
Grows your cheek so red, 
When young Henry passes by ? 

Silly, silly Maid ! 


Witless rustic ! what is this 
Turns your cheek to pearl ?— 

Has he stol’n your fancy ?-—‘‘ Yes!’ — 
Witless, witless Girl! 


Simple Lassie ! where and when 
Did it come to pass? 

“While he woo’d me in the glen.”-— 
Simple, simple Lass! 


Thoughtless Fair one !—So the Youth 
Vow’d ?>—“O yes! and sware! ”— 
You believ’d him ?—* Ay, in sooth ! ”— 

Thoughtless, thoughtless Fair! 


Hapless Victim !—better dead 

‘ Than be love-lorn for life !— 

“ Yes—but we have just been wed.”— 
Happy, happy Wife! 
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THE LOYAL AND FAITHFUL MINISTER 
MEI-KWEI. 


Translated from the Chinese, expressly for this Number. 


By P. P. THOMS. 


Ir, in the remotest ages of antiquity, men of eminence were born, 
Who, loyal to their prince, nobly fought for their country, 

And with pure hearts and chaste bodies maintained the government, 
liow know ye, that Heaven will not exterminate the wicked ! 


When ambitious ministers oppose the kind intentions of their prince, 
And the blood of virtuous statesmen flow down our streets ; 

Be it known—in legible characters it is written—they shall be cut off. 
Then will it be apparent, who are men of valour and renown! 





Mer-xwel, the subject of this narrative, lived during the Tang 
dynasty. He was a native of Chang-chow of Kean-nang province, a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, a“. was otherwise called Pih-kaou. 
His lady was of the ancient family Kew. ‘They had a son named 
Leang-yith, ‘ Valuable Pearl,’ whom in his infancy they betrothed 
to How-yih, whose father filled a public situation; as yet these 
young persons were not married. 

Mei-kwei’s first appointment was that of a Che-héen Magistrate, 
presiding over the city Léé-ching of Tse-nan in Shan-tung pro- 
vince, which appointment he filled with the greatest integrity for 
upwards of ten years, not receiving from the people over whom he 
was placed, the value of a mite, or even a cup of water, beyond his 
annual income. He had often heard of one Loo-ke, a venal 
minister, who, by means of money and valuable presents, formed at 
the capital an influential body of persons of mean birth, the mere 
peel of the earth. Every thing occurring to their wishes, and promo- 
tion succeeding promotion, in a very few years they were raised 
to the highest rank. As regards the independent and virtuous 
ministers, who merited the imperial favour, or such as were desirous 
of taking office, when such were had before them and interrogated, 
they might well be pitied, for disgrace on disgrace befel them, 
while the number of those who lost their lives on account of their 
principles cannot be known. 

It was fortunate for Mei-kwei, that he kept up an intimacy with 
several officers at the capital, whose appointments were of the same 
date as his, and had it not been for their influence, it is uncertain 
whether he would have retained his situtation these several years. 
Is it asked who these friends were 2? One was a native of the district 
Keang-too, of the city Yang, in Keang-nan province, whose name 
was Ching-shing, otherwise called Tung-tsoo, president of the Le- 
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poo board, who superintends the whole of the civil department of 
the government ; another, a native of the district Shang-yang, of 
the city Wei-gan, whose name was Lo-téen, one of the public 
examiners, and member of the superior privy-council; a third was a 
native of the district Heang-ching, of the city Kae-fung, in Ho-nan 
province, whose name was Tang-tun, one of the professors of 
literature, at the celebrated college Han-lin; a fourth was a native 
of the district Tse, of the city Tung-chow, in Shan-tung province, 
who was called Fiih-tse, and held the office of supervisor at court. 
The strictest friendship existed between these distinguished persons 
and Mei-kwei, and as they all lived at the capital Loo-ke and his 
adherents durst not attempt to injure Mei-kwel. 

It occured one day, that as Mei-kwei had no official business to 
iransact, he thus addressed his wife : ‘‘ While Loo-ke and his partizans 
promote and censure those who exert their utmost abilities for the 
royal house, it is indispensable that all who hold office should aid the 
government, thus manifest consideration for the black-haired people 
(the Chinese), and recompense the royal munificence. Large gifts 
of gold, silver, jewels, and other valuables, are requisite to obtain the 
favour of Loo-ke and his cabal (before any one is promoted to an 
important appointment); but, alas! how few of all those that acquire 

egrees possess a thousand pieces of gold! Imagine a poor scholar 
sitting for ten whole years at his lonely window grinding his ink, how 
could he obtain this wealth! If after receiving his first appointment 
he is desirous of being promoted, he must doubtless abstract from the 
people all they possess, merely to open a road to promotion, thus the 
people are made to suffer; but I apprehend Shang-téen (God), will 
not be insulted. You see, I possess only this Ting-sha-maou, cap of 
crape, with low rank, and have endured deprivations for these ten 
years, but I am grateful for the favour of Whang-shang-téen (the 
Almighty), and the altars of my blessed ancesiors, that while re- 
siding here I have been enabled to preserve the people from plunder. 
How could I imitate those avaricious officers, giving to their su- 
periors a handful of gems; does such become the dignity of a 
minister of state? I, relying on Heaven’s blessing, remain here 
discharging my duties, and at the close of each day retain my 
integrity. When unable to discharge those duties I will return to 
my family, with my wife and son, and, living on a few acres of poor 
land, enjoy happiness in my native village the residue of my days. 
Never will I do that which is wrong, or destroy the noble feelings 
of my heart, which have been given me from heaven.” 

On another day of vacancy from business, Mei-kwei in conver- 
sation with his wife said, “ Time has flown with the rapidity of an 
arrow; for I find I have held my present office upwards of ten 
years, during which period I have known no cessation; I am happ 
to-day that I have no business, and, as your natal day is at hand, 1 
am desirous that an extra dish of yegetables (food generally) may 
be prepared that we may observe your birth-day,” The lady replied, 
‘« As you, Sir, have seen many more years than I have, why not ob- 
serve it in honour of yourself”? Mei-kwei then called for the 
servant, and told him to order the compradore to purchase the yege- 
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tables. The servant in reply said, “1 understand ;” and making out 
a list of the articles necessary, he gave it to the mae-pan or compra- 
dore. It was not long before the compradore re-entered the house 
with his purchases. Do you ask what they were? They proved 
to be two bundles of spinage, eight slices of pulse, a pound and a half 
of pork, and two pints ol chek The servant was sent to call his 
young master. The young gentleman, as soon as he had adjusted 
his attire, ordering his attendant to lock the study door, entered the 
hall. On seeing his father and mother engaged in conversation, he 
said, “ As you, father and mother, are sitting in state, your son pays 
his respects.” Mei-kwei and his lady with a smile requested him 
to sit down, when the former addressed him, “ As I am at leisure to 
day, and to-morrow is your mother’s birth-day, I have sent for in 
to present the congratulatory cup.” The son in reply said,“ I under- 
stand.” In a short time the servants brought in four plates of vege- 
tables, and two dishes of pork, two dishes of spinage, and pulse, 
with three glasses for the wine. The husband and wife sat at the 
head of the table, and the son on the side. Mei-kwei addressing 
his lady said, “ Had not you and I some one to depend on in the 
evening of life, even this entertainment would by no means be agree- 
able. As our son violates not the principles of decorum, hereafter, 
doubtless, he will be of great service to us. But the ancient adage 
says, ‘ The tutor that flatters his pupil cannot be a good tutor; so the 
father that flatters his son cannot be a good father.’ Now as I am 
his father, and not altogether destitute of talent, and my son’s bosom 
is filled with talent, although I am unable daily to read with him, 
our son should apply himself to an acquaintance with the classics, 
and occasionally let his father see the result of his studies.” The 
lady with a smile remarked, ‘“‘ Your son studies with a determination 
to obtain fame ; should he some morning pluck the green bays and 
deprive you of your fame, what would you then say ?” Mei-kwei re- 
plied, “ Though you are an intelligent woman, you are unacquainted 
with the affairs of life. The sages say, ‘ The virtuous adhere to 
what is correct, while the ambitious minister seeks power.’ Since 
his majesty is surrounded by the traitorous minister Loo-ke and his 
adherents, no one can approach the throne, much less ascend the 
golden steps to petition for the removal of those traitorous persons, 
or reward the virtuous. Loo-ke and his faction are rebels, and his 
majesty ought to be petitioned concerning them ; his majesty would 
then extirpate Loo-ke and his adherents; if petitions be not sent 
against them, those who serve under them will experience calamity, 
and have their lifeless heads exposed in the market-place. Could I 
accomplish my wish, in death I would close my eyes, and smile in 
hades that I had left behind me a good reputation, that would be 
transmitted to posterity. Thus in the first place I should not be un- 
grateful for his majesty’s kindness, which even a faithful minister 
cannot recompence ; and in the second place, my mutulated body 
would be said to live for a thousand ages. Then I, Mei-kwei, should 
be able to meet my ancestors, and make known the motives that in- 
fluenced my conduct. Should those menials say to my son, ‘ That 
they fully comprehended the extent of his powers, and cause his 
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name to be recorded on the golden list, I am fearful lest that herd 
of foxes and greedy dogs, who cause commotion at court, would 
induce him to associate with such as are void of talent, seek power, 
oppress the indefatigable officers of government, and thereby slay 
both reputation and fame ; how would he not then bring disrepute 
on iny spotless life, disgrace my ancestors, and in death be by them 
railed at. The poet says, 


‘Far preferable is that man who, receding from fame, 

In maintaining just principles, delights in cultivating the land.’ ” 
The lady replied, ‘You, Sir, have instructed your son in that which 
is correct.” Thus the husband and wife continued conversing to- 
gether till the sun sunk in the west; on the table being cleared 
they retired. 

It is said, that three days after this conversation, while Mei-kwei 
was dressing himself to enter the court to attend to public business, 
the servant advanced and said, “Two persons have come ex- 
press, who stated that his majesty has appointed you, Sir, to aid him 
in the government at the capital, and they are desirous of seeing 
your worship.” Mei-kwei, after pausing a little, bade them enter. 
On their holding up in their hands the despatch, kneeling at the vesti- 
bule and observing the ké-tow ceremony, i.e. bowing to the ground, 
they said, “‘ We have been sent express from the oflice of the presi- 
dent of the Le-poo board of magistracy, to announce to your 
worship, that you are promoted to the highest rank in the state.” 
Mei-kwei, on hearing what was said, could not refrain from laughing 
aloud, then bidding them to rise, he said, “ I will ask you a question. 
As I am advanced in years, and have remained here for ten years a 
poor officer, how happens it, that 1, who have not taken the people’s 
wealth, nor associated with the wealthy, and have no one at the ca- 
pital to recommend me, nor am able to bribe the higher officers, am 
promoted? Are you not inerror?”’ The bearer of the despatch 
kneeling said, ‘‘ How can this be an error? see it bears the imperial 
signet. I beg that you, Sir, will examine it; though I am ignorant 
with which of the higher officers this affair has originated, it is ap- 
parent that his majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint you 
a member of the Le-poo board.” Mei-kwei then looking at the 
despatch, read, ‘I the emperor, being applied to by Ching-shing of 
the Le-poo board, order a letter to be sent to Mei-kwei, knowing that 
he has held for a long time an appointment remote from the capital, 
and administered pure government, he is therefore required to re- 
pair with all speed to the capital. Seeing that he Mei-kwei pos- 
sesses noble principles, he is in consequence raised to be a member 
of the Le-poo board. Respect this!” Mei-kwei, after reading the 
document again and again, desired the bearers to withdraw, when he 
would presently reward them ; and forthwith he entered the inner 
apartments. The lady meeting him smiling said, “Sir, I congratu- 
late you on your promotion.’ The son advancing towards him 
bowing said, “ Father, father, I congratulate you on receiving an ap- 
pointment at the capital.” Mei-kwei said, with a sigh,“ My wife, 
this despatch may cost me my life.” The lady and son, greatly 
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surprised, said, “ Sir, since you are promoted, you must rely on your 
ancestors for a blessing, and consider your talents as a mere spring. 
His majesty has thought correctly on the subject. Why, Sir, do you 
say that your existence depends on the appointment?” Mei-kwei 
said, “ How should you be acquainted with the private affairs of the 
state ? when I have dismissed the bearers of the express I will re- 
turn and converse with you.” Mei-kwei hastened into his bed-room, 
and on weighing a few leang of silver, taking with him some gilt 
paper offerings, he hastened out and called for the bearers of the 
despatch, and thus addressed them, ‘“ As I am a poor officer of the 
government, and have occasioned you trouble in bringing the in- 
telligence of my promotion, I present you with four leang of silver, 
a mere trifle, that you may regale yourselves.” The two persons 
bowing in reply said, “ How may we presume to receive of you, Sir, 
such a present! But as you, Sir, have at the capital many relations, if 
you will address them a line, we will deliver such letters free of ex- 
pense.” Mei-kwei said, “ How can I, a poor scholar, have many 
relations, those that I have are mere farmers, and reside at a village 
at Lo-shan-shwuy, I therefore need not trouble you.” 

Mei-kwei on leaving these persons entered the inner apartment, and 
ordered wine to be prepared ; then addressing his wife, he said, ‘As 
you and my son will take leave of me to-day, we know not when we 
shall meet again.” The lady replied, “ Sir, what do you say? Is it 
your intention to repair to the capital without taking me and your 
son to accompany you? Why this ceremony of separation? Mei- 
kwei answered, *¢ You will not accompany me to the capital, but 
you will, both mother and son, proceed to your native village, where 
there is land enough to support you. As soon as I arrive, I shall 
prefer charges against Loo-ke and Whang-kaou, and their partisans. 
If I am not the death of them, they shall be the death of me. I ex- 
ceedingly regret that I cannot reduce their bones to powder. Since 
his majesty has been pleased to confer rank on me, I dare but be 
loyal to the state, and how, then, may [I look on that pack of raven- 
ous wolves! What need of regret, were this life of mine brushed 
away! Should I be beheaded, and you, my wife and son, be at the 
capital would Loo-ke and his adherents compassionate you? He would 
not only cut down the grass, but tear up the roots, that he might 
put an end to the family of Mei. While residing at Chang-chow 
you will hear whether affairs are prosperous or otherwise ; but it 
will be necessary for you to change your name and surname, and 
live concealed. When our son is grown up, and has caused his 
name to be recorded in the hall dedicated to eminent statesmen, 
you will then have something whereon to depend. Recollect how 
many mysterious years passed before the ancient minister Pih-shith 
could petition his majesty. The man that cannot foresee probable 
events is not fit to aid in the government. You must return to cul- 
tivate the soil, and take care of your person. Where would be 
the good of your accompanying me to the capital?” The lady re- 
plied, “Since neither mother nor son is to accompany you, be it 
so; but when you have entered on your office, who will wait on you? 
and as you are advanced in years, with whom will you associate?” 
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Mei-kwei replied, “I have but one word to say, [ rely on you my 
wife complying with my wish. As soon as I arrive at the capital f 
shall accuse these traitors; should his majesty receive my statements 
and cut them off, I will then despatch a person without delay to con- 
duct you and my son to the capital.” While conversing, the servant 
entered to announce that the gentry of the district had come to con- 
gratulate him on his promotion, and were now waiting to know 
whether he would reeeive them or not. Mei-kwei replied, “I cannot 
receive visitors day after day, but since they are waiting I will see 
them.” As the servant was retirina, Mei-kwei bid him wait, when he 
wrote down the hours he would be at home to receive visits ; stating 
at the same time, that none to whom his card was presented would 
be required to repeat the visit; for he intended leaving the follow- 
ing day. Mei-kwei, on changing his dress, ordered the gates of the 
public office to be thrown open, when he entered the hall, where were 
waiting a few of the gentry in full dress, who instantly advancing to- 
wards him, in a body exclaimed, ‘‘ We congratulate you, Sir, on your 
being called to aid the government—a happy omen of prosperity to 
the nation.” On Mei-kwei modestly declining the compliment, 
they seated themselves as guests and visitors, when the gentlemen 
ae ‘‘ From the time that you and your lady came to preside 
over us, we have known nothing but felicity; hearing that you are 
about to leave us, since his majesty has sent for you, we hope here- 
after you will be raised to be one of the San-kung (three chief 
ministers of state), and that you and the higher officers of govern- 
ment will be as brethren.” Mei-kwei replied, “‘ Here there isa 
distinction, but there petty distinctions do not exist. I am grateful 
to his majesty for the favour he has conferred on me. As a minister 
how may I not strive to expel traitorous ministers! Gentlemen, I 
expect that you will assist me with all your souls.” 

It is said, that on lady Mei-kwei ordering her servants to pack 
up a few light articles, she thus addressed her son, “‘ My son, as your 
father has made up his mind, and is determined to unite with the 
royal house to expel the rebels, the destruction of our family is not 
remote.” The young gentleman replied, “ What you say, mother, 
is correct. Father does not give it a thought whether he lives or 
dies, being intent on acquiring the reputation of a good minister ; 
should he lose his life for the good of his country, it is only what 
others have been called to endure.” During this conversation, Mei- 
kwei took leave of the gentlemen, having tae the gate, and thrown 
off his upper dress. On seeing the servants busy packing, in deep 
thought he said to himself, “ Ah, it is either fame or gain that 
influences man through life, and the cause of all the trouble and 
vexation that occur.” On perceiving his wife and son in the hall, 
distressed conversing together, Mei-kwei, on approaching, asked 
her what they were conversing about. The lady replied, “ I and 


_ your son were conversing about your proceeding to the capital ; 


your son remarked that such was the object of all those who held 
office.” Mei-kwei replied, “ Just think on that,” when, stroking his 
beard, he burst into a loud laugh, and said, “ Excellent! excellent! 
the object of all who hold office! My lady, from that remark I am 
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satisfied that our son is ambitious to be a minister of state, and that 
hereafter he will resent my death. At present the blood of the 
inferior officers of the government is trampled on, and no one re- 
gards their persons.” Mei-kwei, on taking the lady by the hand, went 
forth, and bade their son enter the hall, who brought in the several 
boxes and trunks, which he himself unlocked, a ot the lady and 
son sorted and arranged the several articles of dress, which consisted 
of only a few shirts, and long and short dresses, besides his official 
dress. On opening his writing desk, he found about three hundred 
tales of money (about £100), but possessed no jewels of any kind. 
Mei-kwei, on taking out fifty tales, delivered the desk with its con- 
tents to his lady, when he said, “ Though I have held office these ten 
years, this is all I have been able to save; when you have finished 
packing, you will repair to Chang-chow. ne stents a vessel, 
you will leave to-morrow. On thus speaking, he asseinbled his 
servants to receive their instructions, when he said, ‘ To-morrow you 
will see my lady and son safe to her native village; on the 
following day you will accompany me to take leave of my senior 
officers and the gentry, and then wait till I give over my seal of 
office to my successor, with the standard measures, when I shall 
proceed on my journey. You will now procure a light sedan chair, 
and two horses, which will be enough to accompany me on the 
road.” 

Mei-kwei next required the presence of those who attended at 
the court, with the three constables, and the six public clerks (who 
sometimes act as a kind of attornies, and at times render the magis- 
trate considerable assistance in difficult matters). On their entering 
they formed two rows. Mei-kwei on noticing that none of them 
were absent, asked if they were all willing to serve him in his new 
appointment. ‘They replied, kneeling, “ that they were.” Mei- 
kwei said, “I, the héen magistrate, am now appointed to the 
capital, are you of the same mind as I am?” They responded, 
‘Glory and promotion await your Excellency, accompanied with 
rank, which is indicated by the gold and silken band that surrounds 
your waist.” Mei-kwei replied, “ I have filled this appointment 
upwards of ten years, and should have had no trouble, were it not 
for those mean persons who purchase rank, at the exclusion of the 
virtuous. When I have left, each of you should retain your good 
reputation, and forget not to walk in the same path. Should you 
attempt to impede me in the discharge of my duty, you will prove 
yourselves disloyal. Though there may have been flaws in my con- 
duct—will you be able to escape the power of the law? It is impe- 
rative on you to be dutiful to your parents. The ancients have a 
saying, ‘ If dutiful to one’s parents, such are loyal to their prince.’ 
Such conduct bestows on man a reputation through life. If you can 
prove yourself dutiful and loyal, the approbation of Shang-te (God) 
will rest on you and your children’s children. In this life you will be 
blessed in your person with length of years, and hereafter be for 
ever happy.” They all replied, “ We will act in accordance with 
Venerable Father’s (your Excellency’s) luminous instructions,” and 
bowing they each took their leave. 

M.M.—No. 9. 2M 
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As Mwei-kwei was about to enter the hall, he saw the porter 
approaching, who announced, “ that several persons were waiting to 
congratulate your Excellency, and are desirous of presenting a 
written document.” Mei-kwei asked the number of those who were 
waiting. The porter replied, “The officers of the city, with their 
associates, they are come to present a letter or memorial to your 
Excellency ; in consequence of the orders that you have issued, they 
do not presume to enter the hall.” Mei-kwei replied, “ You will go 
and tell each of the gentlemen, that it is not necessary for them to 
present the document, therefore they will now retire, and some other 
day I will return their visit. Tell them also, that when I arrive at the 
capital, it shall be evident who are the virtuous, and who are traitors, 
for I will accuse such before the Emperor, and he himself shall 
decide! Of what use is their document !” 

The porter went out and communicated Mei-kwei’s answer. 
These persons, by their countenances, indicated their disappointment, 
or making a ceremonious bow, retired. This deputation, who were 
inhabitants of several districts, were sent by a self-constituted body, 
to deliver a document and offer congratulations to Mei-kwei, on 
his Majesty having called him to aid in the government, not know- 
ing how he might hereafter be disposed towards them, expecting that 
on his arrival at the capital, he would reply to their document. Mei- 
kwei, by this decisive step, at once put a stop to any further inter- 
course : had he granted them an interview, they would out of that 
interview have preferred some charge against him, then those 
ministers before whom the accusation would be brought, might not 
see the extent of the evil that was in their hearts. Thus he gave them 
not an opportunity of writing to the disaffected at the capital. 

Mei-kwei having dismissed them, laughing, said to himself, 
“ They will now know that there is an independent person in the 
world, who will not suffer a day to pass without using his influence :” 
when he entered the apartment, to see if his wife and son had 
finished packing. The lady, on seeing Mei-kwei, asked with 
whom he had again been conversing? Mei-kwei replied, 
“« Just as I had done giving my instructions to the several officers, 
and was coming into take some refreshment with you, unexpectedly, 
that shameless corrupt Shang-sze officer, has sent persons to offer 
congratulations, and to deliver me a letter or document. You know, 
as I lightly esteem him, I never wished to visit him. I could but 
laugh at them, for an independent man must daily maintain his 
character!” The lady asked, “ How he had terminated it?” Mei- 
kwei replied, “ Why, I sent the letter back unopened, and said that 
I would return the visit.” The lady said, “ It is quite a laughable 
affair.” 

While the husband and wife were conversing together, the ser- 
vant communicated that wine was on the table, when Mei-kwei 
ordered his son to be called to partake of it. On being seated, 
Mei-kwei, addressing his wife, said, “« When you both arrive at the 
end of your journey, and have got settled, you will diligently 
apply yourself to cultivating the ground, and he to his studies. 

Think not, because I am at the capital, that I am ata distance. 
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Daily instruct your son, and suffer him not to rove about. When he 
has a little leisure, let him enter the different public courts. You 
know through life I have always been diligent ; now, though I am 
fifty years old, no one has ever preferred a charge against me. On 

our return home, see that you wound not my reputation.” The 
lady replied, “ We will strictly obey Laou-yay’s instructions, but 
when you arrive at the capital, lay your plans of proceeding, and be 
patient in all your affairs, suffer not pride to enter your heart. The 
ancients say, ‘ Think thrice before you act, which may be repeated, 
then you will never be a disgrace to your species,—consider Loo-ke 
and Whang-kaou as foolish persons, and do not from pride per- 
secute them. I hope, Sir, that you will consider what I have 
said.” Mei-kwei on hearing what she said, stroking his eye-brows, 
and striking the table, replied, “ Woman, what i you say! I 
exceedingly regret that I am not at the capital! that [ have not 
seized those traitors! that I have not with my own hands terminated 
their existence! have not eaten their flesh. Why talk about thrice 
considering and then acting? As you and I seldom converse toge- 
ther, I regret exceedingly that we have not now time. Does not 
Heaven respond to man’s desires! and is not the holy Emperor’s 
favour immense as a mountain!—since I, the Che-héen magistrate, 
have been selected to fill an important situation ?—On arriving at 
the capital, and receiving a sword, will I not then behead + Dace 
traitorous ministers !” 

To be continued. 


TO MY ABSENT LOVE. 


I crossed the stream, I passed the hill, 
On yester morn, 

I gazed again upon the scene, 

Where oft my willing step had been, 
Where Joy was born ! 

A sight that more befitted spring 
I have not known : 

The little birds sang sweet and clear, 

And the mild primrose stooped to hear 
The brook’s low tone. 


The place was still a pleasant place, 
It showed no change, 
And yet my restless heart had not 
The same enjoyment in the spot— 
I thought it strange. 
I asked me how this thing could be, 
If it were Care 
That clouded Nature’s charms, or wo 
That dulled the sense of good,—Oh! no, 


Tuov wert not there! x 
M. 
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A HUMAN HEART. 


—_——_—_—_. 


“Me voici donc seul sur la terre; n’ayant plus de frére, de prochair, 
d’ami, de société, que moi-méme. Le plus sociable et le plus aimant des 
humains, en_a été proscrit par un accord unanime.” 

Les Révéries du Promeneur Solitaire. 


r- 


Tuis memoir was discovered by accident—in fact, a child was 
the origin of the discovery. The spot distinguished by it is in Cum- 
berland—a wild, weedy, untrodden spot, bounded on one side by 
the sea, and in other directions by ravines, morasses, swamps rather 
than lakes, and surmounted by the peaks of a succession of bleak, 
lofty, verdureless hills. None would penetrate toit by choice—few 
could by chance. To horse-feet it is impervious, and the pedestrian 
pilgrim would turn aside from it owing to the thickness of the under- 
grass, briars and impenetrability of the tract generally. In other 
respects also it is unattractive. Its scenic character is cold, without 
promise, or power to allure. Wild, without the picturesque, it is 
solitudinous without grandeur ; neither sublime nor beautiful, but in 
the highest degree harsh, unlovely, unrecompensing, and from which 
the pencil of Salvator or of Claude would equally turn dismayed. 

On this spot—in the bosom of a hut on this spot, the memoir here 
entitled “« A human heart!” was found. 

But the locality is nothing, nor the memoir itself, possibly, any 
thing to the accompanying event by which the discovery was signal- 
ised, and which the introducer of the document to the public can 
have no hesitation in pronouncing interesting and remarkable, and 
surprising beyond whatever has transpired in the world whether of 
history or romance, science, literature, or philosophy. 

It is hinted, a child was the medium of the discovery, a boy, a 
mere child in search of eagle-eyries, among the cliffs on the sea- 
shore of Cumberland. In his excitement he descended the cliff, to 
whose summit (with hands and feet he had clambered by an un- 
known chasm. The circumstance involved him in perplexity ; he 
lost his way, preserved no knowledge of his route, and, consequently, 
during many hours, was compelled to adopt at random any passage 
or pathway of any wood, cavern, or glen which presented. Sud- 
denly, from a distance, he thought he discovered an angle of a rude 
deeply-embosomed habitation. So far was it buried among trees 
and long waving grass, that it was scarcely distinguishable. Yet he 


resolved to pursue the direction in which he imagined it to rise ; 
naturally supposing it to possess inmates, through whose agency, ex- 
tricated from the wilderness which enclosed him, his embarrassment 
would be relf®ved. He proceeded in the direction, reached the 
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spot; it was a hut, and at once he was relieved from his embarrass- 
ment. He called loudly several times, but without meeting with 
response, so at length he pushed gently against the door, which ata 
second effort opened, and he saw what appeared to him a figure 
over a table asleep. Obeying a first impulse, he entered the hut and 
with that fearless frankness which so peculiarly and beautifully cha- 
racterises the innocence of childhood, approached and took the 
figure by the hand, but no sooner had he done so than he let it fall— 
it was so ferrifically cold ! 

Upon this he hastily emerged from the hut, and without account- 
ing for it, felt an intolerable horror even of the face of the hovel, and 
he ran from it as speedily as he could. 

In the meanwhile, his absence from home became a source of 
alarm, and a party of us volunteered our services in his pursuit. His 
usual haunts were familiar to us, and we ascended this steep and 
came down that descent—penetrated to the bosom of the most silent 
valleys, and paced the dark margins of innumerable lakes—con- 
suming the hours of the longest mid-summer day ina fruitless search, 
when from an assemblage of craggy heights, his delicate form in the 
duskiness of the increasing twilight struck our observation, and 
hence to our satisfaction, we were enabled without delay to convey 
the young tenant to the arms of his distractedly awaiting mother. 

The words with which he greeted us were the hut and its sleeping 
inhabitant. He spoke, could speak of nothing besides—the subject 
engrossed his thoughts: day and night he seemed inspired with— 
haunted by it. 

We laughed and flung jibes, but to no avail, he would not relin- 
quish but even clung to his account with augmented pertinacity. 
Then, what we commenced by pronouncing incredible, we concluded 
by deeming strange, or at least, resolving to put its verisimilitude to 
the test. In furtherance of the project we embarked on an exploring 
expedition ; the child of course being our escort—guide. For hours 
we perforated pathway after pathway among the rocks, dells, &c. 
but to no purpose. We espied—no hut was visible. We renewed 
the laugh—again, the youthful Columbus incurred our utmost sar- 
casm. However, he was not thus to be disconcerted, and he entreated 
us for the fewest steps—for a step—but one step more on. His own 
glance was the quickest, and he first descried and pointed out to us: 
in exultation—the hut. We were all stimulated to arrive at it, and 
like birds attracted as to a common centre by a particular instance 
of prey, in irregular flights we came up to it. 

Precisely as the child recounted—in an attitude apparently of 
sleep, a figure leaning over a table was there. The form was a 
woman’s form, attired in black—to the heart motionless—dead ! 
We gazed at the figure, then at each other, then at the figure again, 
and we gazed because we had ceased-—had found it impossible to 
speak. For some minutes we stood congealed ! 

When our first horror subsided we pursued a closer inquisition. 
Raising for a moment, we supported the drooping head, and scruti- 
nized its facial lineaments. They were aged—evidently stamped 
with the finger of age, but of the most noble contour and beauteous 
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regularity ; they were attenuated—-the whole form was attenuated, 
and probably had wasted from inanition as much as from natural 
decadence. Also, the limbs in their outline attracted us, which 
were, or in youth had been, of a remarkable symmetry ; they were 
now stiff, and the flesh upon them indurated to the degree of iron, 
In one hand, or near the fingers of one hand, on the table, was a 
pen, close to it paper, and a stand, in which once had been ink, but 
which now merely contained its sediment—dried. We seized 
eagerly upon the paper, which we perceived was traced with cha- 
racters in writing; but, scanning it devouringly, were disappointed 
on finding it to include only two sentences (the last of this volume). 
They served, however, to stimulate our curiosity in search of more. 
Seeking around the cabin, we observed that it was divided into two 
compartments, small, miserable, dilapidated. The feature by which 
we were most struck was the multitude of books, scattered, or rather 
heaped in profound disorder, and in the most profuse quantity. 


Looking a little further, we saw a mirror, with a covering, which | 


once it was intended should conceal it, half torn from it; subse- 
quently we saw a guitar, the chords snapped, and finally a ponderous 
chest. The last now was the most interesting object. It was se- 
cured with a strong fastening, but to us it was but a slight obstruc- 
tion,"we surmounted it, prosecuting the work of enquiry. It con- 
tained three portraits and a manuscript, which we have here termed 
memoir. It presented little besides a scanty assortment of wearing 
apparel: the faded remnant of a shawl, a brooch, a ring formed the 
total. 

The manuscript, doubtless, above all rivetted us. The hand- 
writing was delicate, but so small, so obscure, that it required study 
to decipher it. It was not on full sheets, but the minutest divisions 
of letter-sheets, and the most costly description of vellum. It ap- 
peared to comprise much—a lengthened history; but as in result 
it proves merely passages of a history, for the most part incomplete, 
unperfected details. It ceased, however, to occupy us longer at 
that moment; our whole thoughts directed themselves to the dis- 
posal of itself—the figure. We consulted, and unanimously it was 
resolved, the most fastidious respect should attend its obsequies, and 
there was a general feeling that, in accordance with the classic so- 
lemnities of the ancient Greeks, it shonld be consigned to the flames 
of a funeral pile—burned, and its ashes decorously gathered and de- 
posited ina marble urn. The portraits we regarded as too sacred 
for our cold and uninterested affections, and decreed them therefore 
to a participation in the same destiny. In one flame ascended, in 
one vase mingles the dust of all—of her, and of the images of those 
who to her were as the springs of life—the fountains of immortalit 
—and in dedication to their memory, the pilgrim, who by the ten- 
derness of his sensibility shall be drawn thit er, may see, denotive 
of the spot whence that flame ascended, an uninscribed, simple, 
white monumental spire. 

There remains little to add. The memoir, as it is here presented, 
is in that state—scrupulously exact—in which its present possessor 
found it—not a line altered—a syllable erased. Asa literary pro- 
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duction, it must of course at once and without hesitation be pro- 
nounced valueless, but, like other things, intrinsically destitute of 


merit, may be thought to be endowed with interest extraneously 
derived. 





I nave brought myself to a strange task. How inconceivable 
that above all even I should sit down to lay bare the secrets of a 
heart! Of a heart, oh, what a heart! but—for I will ponder no 
more. 

There are many who cannot understand the motives of Jean 
Jacques. I understand them—alas, the day! I am solitary, and a 
wretch. How can I better dispel the horrors of the present, than 
by calling up those of the past? To the work! I have spent years 
in musing over them ; they are engraven on the tablets of my brain; 
how easy to trace them before me on the parchment! Visible to the 
sense, they may become less instant to the mind. The experiment, 
at least, I will try. Who knows? it may calm this inward hell. 
What I shall write, shall be as the transcript of my inner soul. No 
eye can ever survey it. Like my thought it will be unseen, un- 
imagined, I will, then, write all! It is myself I should deceive by 
suppressing or disguising truth. It is the problem of my own 
nature I wish to solve—the history of my own heart I wish to re- 
duce to the characters of the human pen, The occupation may 
divert my pain, while the result may teach me certain secrets of my 
breast I wish to know. Do I falsify? it is myself I delude; do I not 
lay open my heart to its inward core? it is myself I mock, For 
the scroll to which these things shall be committed mortal can 
never behold, with my spirit in the kindling of its own flame it shall 
ascend, as this breast exhales its final sigh it shall moulder to its last 
crumbling dust. In life, I will wear it next what it shall be the 
living emblem of—my heart! in death, like the hand which now 
traces it, it shall be no more! Farewell, then, deceit! thou wilt not 
answer now. ‘To the task, the task of unveiling a human heart,— 
a beating, throbbing heart, in all the appalling hideousness of truth! 
Oh, the work is dread! On the threshold I feel the overwhelming 
power of the sanctuary I would enter, The heart—the human 
heart! my vision is already scared at its images. 

For years I have inhabited this spot. My abode is a cabin with 
two chambers-—what a contrast to the splendour that once I have 
dwelt amidst! This cabin is on the declivity ofa hill. No footstep, 
I am aware of, ever penetrated to it; no eye, I imagine, ever rested 
onit. It is not embosomed, but lost amid high forest trees, shrub- 
bery, and grass, which have been allowed to grow wild like over- 
grasses. ‘The scene has not its equal in England, nor on earth, of 
which I have any idea for dreariness; it is desolation personified—— 
an abode for the witches in Macbeth, a place of storms and wailing, 
solitude, and woe. Even now, as I write, comes the blast Sweeping 
down the misshapen gorges of the mountains. I see the ocean in 
the distance, and it is its surge raging everlastingly over rocks and 
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against the beach (of which I am so completely in the vicinity) that 
prevents my slumbers, or in pity disturbs them in the moment of 
some horrible dream. 

Here I have dwelt for years! here I will dwell till this frame 
shall sink---till this heart---ah, this heart! shall be scathed in form 
as it is now in spirit, till it shall be pulseless, passionless, cold. 

I have books. I read much; but, for the most part, my hours--- 
there are no hours to me, it is either daylight or darkness; exist- 
ence, then, is spent in a kind of muse, a something between scrutiny 
of my present thought and recurrence to the events of my past life ; 
from the vivid portraiture of these, I sink gradually into a torpor, 
resembling the unconsciousness of death. The period this may con- 
tinue I cannot determine. I have neither watch nor timepiece of 
any description. I take but little exercise; my frame is too feeble 
to admit of distant rambling ; besides, I have other reasons. In the 
day-time I seldom venture out; it is then, if I can accomplish it, I 
lull myself to sleep. My slumbers are so light, that the mere sigh- 
ing of the wind has awakened me; they are disturbed, too, by ter- 
rific dreams, so that I have become careless of encouraging sleep at 
all. My favourite hour is the depth of midnight ; then I clothe my- 
self in black, and wander forth. Then the stars are generally con- 
gregated in the far blue: the stars! it is the stars | worship beyond 
the light even of the moon. I know of none who may be near, yet 
I creep so stealthily that I should by necessity be taken for a shadow. 
I wander on till I reach the beach. I descend so low, that my feet 
are often wet from the tide as it rolls in. The view hence is bound- 
less, and, in tempestuous nights, sublime. For miles I watch the 
billows writhing and tossing to the clouds. It is amidst this uproar 
of the elements [ live. It is the turmoil of the world, the splendid 
distractions of that world whose precincts I shall never enter more, 
in allegory. At least, so to me it seems, and it is the fancy of this 
which, though it cannot radically alleviate, diverts my grief. The 
weather, too, is almost always tempestuous. The coast rises sud- 
denly, at frequent intervals, into abrupt head-lands; these to ma- 
riners, at least is known, are the ministers, or rather cradles of strong 
and impetuous winds. My view is to the direct east, so I see the 
approaches of the first rays of the sun. These are the signal for my 
departure homewards. There is neither domestic, nor dog, nor any 
thing breathing to welcome my return. My heart has cherished too 
much; let me not speak of affections; I have not a care to bestow 
now save on the dead. This is the hour my bodily frame suffers 
most. I throw myself on a rough-hewn figure of a couch, ex- 
hausted. I take three tea-spoonsful of wine, and, after some time, 
I partially recover. I then rise, and, while my mind retains the first 
purity of its midnight meditations, I unlock a large sea-chest, and 
from its furthest depths, enrolled in the thickest folds of alternate 
wool and crimson satin, draw first one portrait, then another, and, 
finally, a third. My tears never sully them, my lips never approach 
them; but, as I gaze, a heavy dew breaks over my forehead, my 
knees clash, and, did I not instantly enclose and put "Fi back, they 
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must doubtless fall from my grasp and be smashed. After this, I 
sit for hours motionless, like a statue in marble. External objects 
make no impression on me; there are images before me, but they 
are of the mind—of the mind! and, when they vanish, then my ‘con- 
sciousness returns; and often a fever has burst out over me, my 
cheeks are flushed, my temples seem on fire, and my forehead is 
indented, against which it would appear my fingers had been madly 
pressed. Thee a guitar which I then seize. Nothing soothes me 
like music, and, after forming a few chords, I am lulled into un- 
speakable peace. It is by this time broad day, and I now provide 
my very simple, and, to me, most insipid repast. Even after years 
my palate has not lost its preference of those choice delicacies to 
which it had long been accustomed. I prefer game to a collation 
of herbs, and turbot to the poor and plain diet [ am obliged to be 
contented with. The inconvenience to which I am most exposed is 
the preparation of these necessary supports. Beyond any, the culi- 
nary art is that I can least exercise a knowledge in; its secrets I 
never understood, and could least bring myself to study. On this 
head I have a further difficulty to contend against--the means of 
procuring those necessaries. As [I live at a _ sean from any ha- 
bitable » ery the difficulty is prodigious; but, in a measure, I have 
overcome it, by the simple process of curtailing my wants. A trifling 
modicum of bread and wine; fruits, vegetables, when in season ; 
dried substances in meal or rice, when they are not, supply the re- 
quisites to my physical life. These, I confess, sometimes are nau- 
seous to me; I say, sometimes, for there are lapses of days when I 
partake of no nourishment whatever. 

The irregularity of my former habits, [ have carried with me even 
into this retreat. I have no fixed occupation, no periodical pursuit. 
Such, my soul could not endure,—the thought would be sufficient to 
give a term to my existence. To be constrained by duties, governed 
by formal rule,—oh, it is not for one of my unfortunate temperament 
to be guided through such an orbit! My course, like to a comet’s— 
as it has been—uncertain, burning, rapid, eccentric—oh, how could 
I be chained to axiom! Folly! fires;—let me perish—my soul be 
Pret r see After partaking of refreshment, 
I fall asleep. When I awake, it may happen, I am in darkness. I 
have said, that my abode is lost amid the foliage of trees, conse- 
quently, the last setting rays of the sun cannot penetrate to it, and 
my chamber becomes enshrouded in the shades of premature night. 
I have a dread in darkness; there is a fearfulness about it, that in- 
spires me with a degree of inexplicable awe. I have irritable 
nerves, and a leaf falling to the earth will sometimes sound to me 
like the approach of footsteps. On these occasions, the pain I suffer 
is beyond conception. I have lain on my couch, perhaps, for hours, 
till the throbbing of my heart has become audible to my own ear. 
This terror, however, leaves me on gaining the open air. I am a 
being of some extraordinary peculiarities, and when abroad beneath 
the heavens, inhaling the cool fragrancy of the breeze, my courage 
rises to heroism, and I seem to have acquired intrepidity with my 
situation of greater freedom. I can then return inidiivin to my 
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home ; my emotions seem to have changed their channel, and from: 
the haggardness of fear, my countenance returns to the placidity of 
its settled woe. I barricade the windows and the several apertures 
through which light may escape; I, then, produce fire from flints, 
and illume my dwelling with the fitful lustre of an ill-tended lamp of 
oil. If the season be winter, or the weather raw and inclement, I 
prevail on myself, at intervals, to kindle a fire on the hearth. I have 
an oaken table, small, round, and apparently very ancient, which, 
after overlaying redundantly with books, I draw to the vicinity of 
the embers. I then allow myself to sink in a huge elbowed chair, 
occupying the left corner of the fire-side, and directly in front both 
of the window and the door. I muse more, much more than I read, 
but still there are passages of my favourite authors that serve wonder- 
fully to charm away time. [I can read Homer; and Tully and 
Tacitus are familiar to me. To whom do I owe this felicity? Alas, 
let me not darken the faint gleam of happiness that remains to me ; 
let me not sink into utter despair! The silence which dwells around 
me in these hours is intense, unutterable. Imagination can form no 
semblance of it. Sometimes, my thoughts are troubled by it; its 
effect is appalling ; I should go mad did I give myself to its in- 
fluence. But I fly from it. It is then [ rush outward, and take 
my station on the cliffs looking down upon the open sea. 

The roar of the waters, the bellowing of the winds, the crashing 
of the branches of trees —any thing, any thing is preferable to this 
silence,—this silence so emblematic of death, so horrible—unen- 
durable! The question very naturally presents itself—In the midst 
of what is thus so terrible, and contrary to the capabilities of nature 
to endure, why cut not at once the thread of life ; why not escape at 
a single bound? I have dwelt on this thought; it has haunted me ; 
I have risen from my sleep,—sprang, leaped frantically from my 
resting-place, the thought vivid to my imagination—the resolution 
strong in my heart. I have clenched the horrid form of a rusty 
knife—a knife huge enough to strike terror to a butcher,—I have 
drawn it wildly across my throat, pointed it against my breast; but 
it has fallen as though my arm were sinewless, as if suddenly it were 
deprived of life or the power of action. The situation must be 
frightful that can plunge one in such a purpose! think, if it be not 
blasting like the agonies of the damned? I cannot die ; no, I cannot. 
Even in madness, of my life I am tenacious. I would not tamely 
yield it; no, to the last I will struggle for it. Its charm I do not 
know, yet still it hasacharm. I am besieged by horrors, aye, such 
as it has never been the lot of mortal to experience; yet my life has 
a charm; acharm I have no power over, a charm that is a mystery, 
a mystery I can neither dive into, nor dispel. Let me not repeat the 
question. [ cannot reply to it—question it must remain: I am a 
pitiable being. My brain reels with distraction. I am in the midst 
of misery—my soul is barren of hope. It is on my memory my 
spirit feeds! Oh, God! when the grave has been permitted to steal 
the objects of one’s affections—oh, righteous God! when the heart 
is without the springs which gave it pulse, and to the frame vitality ; 
what a hell into which one is immersed! to what a destiny of tears, 
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and anguish, and lamentation is one not exposed! Yes, I have 
wrung my hands, I have torn my hair, I have flung myself to earth, 
I have heard accents escape my lips that to my own ear have sent 
an echo that has palsied me. Yet would I not part with life, yet 
could I not cut short the span of my existence. 

And, ah, how denned What I was once, what I am now! 
What bliss! what unexhausted, inexhaustible woe! Let me consider, 
I have spent years in this miserable abode. How many, I do not 
know. I was once young; when I came hither I was not old. Is 
my face wrinkled? I cannot tell. Once it was fair, divine! What 
it is now, I have not a remote thought. In a mirror I have never 
gazed since—since! why does my pen stagger? to what date do I 
refer? No matter, in time, all shall be transcribed; but, for the 
present—. In the furthest and darkest extremity of the adjoining 
chamber, encased in a frame of gold, stands a superb sheet of plated 
glass. It is covered first with brown holland, then with baize nailed 
on all sides, and to the floor, so that without forming a previous 
design to the effect, 1 can never behold myself in it. This design 
I have entertained, but I am without courage to execute it. Per- 
haps, some day, I may possess the nerve. I should like to witness 
how my agonies may have corrugated my brow, and distorted the 
lines of a mouth that was once Phidian. My hair, probably, is 
gray; the supposition shocks me. I must think no more. Horrible! 

es, I am conscious of it, my form has lost the fineness of its sym- 
metry, all the moulding of its once incomparable grace. I see it, 
even my hand is in wrinkles, and my arm—but with what meaning 
do I thus weary myself? for my charms, had they not their day? 
my beauty, was it not triumphant like the hosts that are covered 
with victory? Away, then, repining! If I be fallen, it is by mine 
own act, mine own deed. The world was not wide enough to give 
scope to the capability of my faculties; it could not understand, it 
could not penetrate the subtlety of my character. I did a deed, 
I did a deed it could not applaud, nor conceive the greatness of my 
horrible heroism, so it chased me from it, hooted, vituperated me, 
till it finally penned me in this odious retreat. I stand on the bleak 
hills of my desolation, but I stand with my heart unscathed, my soul 
indomitable as it ever was. Do I weep? that world cannot see a 
tear; am | crucified, and racked, and torn? that cold and ignoble 
world knows not; from if, at least, it is all veiled. But wherefore 
thus do I look back upon the world ? why reproach what supplied 
to me once joys like those of paradise? Singular ingratitude! As 
a child, was I not blessed? Did not gladness, like flowers, enwreathe 
the path of my infancy? And the world was that sun which gave 
pulsation to my powers. Ah! and which brought my ruffian passions 
to their height; which poured the blood of madness in the veins of 
my ambition; which made me envy, and hate, and scorn; which 
swelled my breast with the desires of hell; which made me love, 
but to feel the rack of jealousy ; which plucked humanity from my 
heart; which dazzled, led me on, uplifted me to the summits of its 
greatness, intoxicated, made me blind, and dizzy from the elevation 
[ stood upon, then dashed me from that elevation, dashed me from 
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heaven to perdition, to what I am, to what! am! __ Is it, then, ingra- 
titude to pour upon it the anathema of my vengeance? this, then, do 
I pour upon it, “ Earth, be accursed! wherever mankind are met 
in societies upon your bosom, wherever traces of human fellowship 
are seen, wherever laws for the maintenance of social order, the 
protection of social rights exist, Earth! be thou the abode of war, 
rapine, and desolation, the prey of every curse, the victim of all 
anarchy, the theatre of bitter and bloody distraction! The ills with 
which thou hast encompassed me, be thou encompassed! Rage— 
rave—go mad with the hotness of your calamities. Sink into the 
pity into which thou hast plunged me! Sink, perish till thou shalt 


be no more.” 
To be continued. 


COME THOU TO ME! 
(An ®riginal Ballad.) 


Written by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


Come tHovu To me! for the sun is setting 

And the pale stars peep from their azure screen ; 
Light dews the rose’s leaves are wetting 

And pearly drops on the grass are seen ;— 
Night’s veil is falling o’er land and sea— 

Comer tTHovu To mM—E!—Come THOU To ME! 


Come tuovu To me!—Daylight is fading 

And the young birds have folded their weary wings, 
The vapours of twilight the mountains are shading, 
And silver mists rise from the cool fountains’ springs ; 
Night’s robe is closing o’er land and sea— 

Come THou To ME!—Come THOU To ME! 


Come Tuovu To mMe!—for the bees are reposing, 

That have hum’d mid the thyme-bark the long sunny day ;— 
The butterfly’s wings, on the rose-leaf are closing 

.The ants from their hillock are up and away! 
Wight’s veil is falling o’er land and sea, 

Come tHovu To mE!—Come ruou To mE! 


Come THovu to mz !—the ring dove is mourning 
Like the sigh of some lover, (amid the pine trees,) 
Who waits with impatience the dear-one’s returning, 
And murmurs his grief to the stars and the breeze ; 
Night’s curtains close, o’er land and sea— 

Come tHovu To me !-—Come tHovu To MF! 
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NURSERY POETRY. 


Men’s tastes are proverbially various. Mine, on the — of 
poetry, will, I know, be considered singular. I cannot help that. 
We have no more control over our tastes than we have, to use Lord 
Brougham’s words, “‘ over the colour of our skin or the height of 
our stature.” I hold that the most erroneous notions obtain in the 
world respecting what constitutes true poetry. It were no difficult 
task to establish the position. It is admitted, on all hands, that that 
is the best poetry which finds its way most directly to the feelings, 
and which leaves the most lasting impression on the mind. Whence 
comes it then, I ask, that Nursery Poetry is so lightly esteemed, while 
such works as Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s Eneid, and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost are so generally admired and praised? Tried by the above 
unerring test, the latter works will not bear a moment’s comparison 
with much of the poetry of the nursery; for though we may have 
read Homer, Virgil, Milton, and all the other writers of versifica- 
tion, erroneously called poets, so late perhaps as yesterday, we do 
not recolleet, it may be, a single passage in their writings, while we 
have a distinct remembrance, not of a detached couplet or two, but 
of the entire pieces which constitute the staple of nursery poetical 
reading, though a full half century may have elapsed since we 
handled any of the Lilliputian halfpenny volumes in which such 
pieces have appeared. Could there, then, I ask, be a greater proof 
of the impression which the latter class of poetry makes on the mind 
of the reader? And of the little, or rather, if the phrase be not 
unclassical, xo impression produced by the former. 

My position being thus demonstrably established, the readers of 
The Monthly Magazine will pardon me the expression of my sur- 
prise and regret, that the public taste should be so grievously vitiated 
as to prefer the poetical works of the three personages whose names 
I have eh woul § and of others which might have been added, to the 
infinitely higher order of poetry which abounds in the nursery. 

This anomalous and discreditable state of things shall no longer 
exist—if I can help it. I have determined to come forward,—as no 
other person better qualified for the task seems disposed to under- 
take it—as the champion of those great poetic geniuses who’reign 
paramount in the nursery, though so shamefully neglected . 
“ children of a larger growth.” ‘This is an undertaking far more 
noble than any recorded in the page of modern history. There is 
nothing so truly worthy in the voluminous annals of chivalry. Were 
it not that the one related to a future world, and was immediately 
connected with man’s religious interests, and that the other has refe- 
rence to intellectual merit alone, I would not shrink from comparing 
the nobleness of the task I have undertaken with that of the Cru- 
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saders of the twelfth century, when they devoutly and heroically 
marched themselves to the Holy Land to expel the infidels from the 
sacred territory. 

I regret, and it isa disgrace to the age in which we live, that I 
should be left to engage single-handed in this glorious enterprise. 
Had Mr. Canning been alive, I should have found an able coadjutor 
in him, In his younger years he gave convincing proof of the esti- 
mation in which he held Nursery Poetry; and not only showed that 
he could duly appreciate its transcendant merits, but that he could 
ably vindicate its matchless claims to the admiration of all possessed 
of sufficient intellect to perceive its excellences. In the Microcosm, 
a periodical work which he conducted when an “ Eton Boy,”’—he 
published two masterly papers, admirable alike for the eloquence of 
their style and their critical discernment, on the well-known nursery 
poein beginning with 


“ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day.” 


That Mr. Canning did not pursue the glorious and useful career 
which he thus early pointed out for himself is solely to be ascribed 
to the circumstance of his comprehensive mind having been, from 
that period until the time of his death, occupied with the weightier 
matters of state. Had he only been spared to accomplish to some 
extent the objects so dear to his heart, namely, those of * calling 
new worlds into existence,” and regenerating the old, there can be 
no doubt that he would have devoted the entire faculties of his mind 
for the remainder of his life to the promotion of the pra’seworthy 

urpose I have mentioned, 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” Encouraged by 
the assurance that the object I have in view involves in an 
eminent degree not only the abstract principles of justice, but the 
interests of our national literature, I proceed fearlessly and at once 
to the performance of my task. 


The only thing about which there is any doubt or difficulty is the 
particular nursery poem I should select to commence with. The 
claims of several to the distinction of priority in the specification of 
their merits are so nicely balanced, that I am at a loss to say to 
which I ought to give the preference. I am particularly distracted 
amidst the conflicting claims of three beautiful little well-known 
poems. The first I refer to is that commencing with 


“ Who killed cock robin ? 
I, said the sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow, 
And I killed cock robin.” 


The second is “ The House that Jack built;” and the third is 
the popular poem of “ Jack and Gill.” As the last is the shortest, 
I shall begin with it. 

rhough it is very unusual for crilies to give the whole of the 
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poem they are about to criticise, I do not feel myself ‘ obligated,” 
as they say at the police offices, to follow the general example. I 
am perfectly independent in every thing, and in nothing more so 
than in matters pertaining to criticism. Here then is the poem to 
whose matchless excellences I am about to call the attention of my 
readers :— 


“ Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Gill came tumbling after !” 


It will at once be perceived by the intelligent reader, that this 
poem has in it all the qualities of an heroic poem. The grand essen- 
tials of such a poem are admitted on all hands, from Aristotle down 
to the most modern critic, to be, that it have a hero, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. It is undeniable on the face of it, that this 
poem possesses all these properties. It has certainly one hero, if 
not two; if the latter, so much the better. To go into any length- 
ened or elaborate arguments to prove that the poem has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, would be justly deemed an unpardon- 
able insult to the understanding of my readers. 

The way in which the poem commences is particularly happy. 
Had Homer been the author, he would have begun with an invoca- 
tion to the “ Heavenly Goddess” to assist him. Virgil would have 
apostrophised ‘“‘ the Muse;” and Milton would have supplicated the 
inspiration of the “‘ Heavenly Muse.” There is nothing of the kind 
here. The poet’s good sense taught him to discard all such non- 
sense. What do readers care about ‘“* Heavenly Goddesses,” “ Sacred 
Nines,” “ Celestial Muses,” and so forth. All they want is a good 
poem. If the poet courts the Muse, and wishes, like the kindred 
moonstruck swains who are captivated with the charms of some ter- 
restrial damsel, to fall down on his knees and worship his mistress, 
why, let him by all means do her homage to his heart’s content, but 
let it be done in secret ; let him not expose himself to the unhallowed 
gaze of a vulgar world. If the nymphs of Helicon have a particle 
of modesty in them, they must frown on all such worshippers, and 
spurn their proffered addresses. 

One great fault of all the heroic poems which have attained any 
celebrity, is that their authors weary out the reader with tedious 
and elaborate exordiums, before they reach the subject matter of 
the poem. Not so inthe instance before us. The poet at once 
introduces us to the subject and the hero.* Let the reader attend 
to the very first line :— 


“* Jack and Gill went up the hill.” 


A poet of less judgment than my author would certainly have 
drawn largely on the time and patience of the reader, by a length- 


* It may admit of doubt, as I said before, whether there be only one hero, 
or two heroes. Whatever the fact may be, it does not in the least affect my 
argument. 
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ened description of the hill which Jack and Gill ascended. He 
would have been quite verbose in telling us its physical condition, 
—inflicting on us, in all probability, a geological treatise, either 
in metre or blank verse, as the case might be. Here there’ is 
nothing of the kind: not a word is said either of the size or the 
physical aspect of the hill. Itmay have been a hill whose summit, 
to use the amorous phraseology of other poets, “ kissed the clouds ;” 
or it may have been one of much more lowly proportions. ‘Then 
the poet is equally silent as to the appearance of the hill. Was it a 
hill with a surface of sand? Or with a rocky surface? Was its sur- 
face clad with the “ green, green grass?” Or did it exhibit a cover- 
ing of heath? These are questions which the poet very properly 
forbears to touch on, far less to answer. He leaves the reader to 
form his own ideas of the hill, and in so doing, pays his understand- 
ing the highest compliment. I hate minuteness in any thing ; it 
invariably destroys the effect. Here it would have been fatal to 
the poem. 

The author with equally good judgment forbears to tell us how 
Jack and Gill ascended the hill. He very wisely contents himself 
with informing us that they “went up the hill.” Any other poet would 
have dosed us with some forty or fifty pages of description touching 
the ascent of the two youths. In this, as in the case just mentioned, 
the poet leaves every thing to the imagination of his readers. 
Whether Jack and Gill took only a few minutes or as many hours to 
reach the top, is a matter on which we are left to form our own 
judgment. Nor is the slightest hint given us as to the mode of the 
ascent. It may have been in the usual way, that is to say, the heroic 
youths may have walked up the hill, or they may have crawled to 
the top on all fours. The great charm of the line consists in the un- 
broken silence which the poet maintains on these points. 

In the second line, the poet unfolds to us the object for which the 
youths ascended the hill, It was 


“ To fetch a pail of water.” 


The author abstains from telling us whether the boys had gone up 
the hill of their own accord on this errand, or whether they had 
been sent by their parents. We are left to our own conclusions on 
the subject. Ineither case, we feel most deeply interested in the 
boys, and admire their conduct. If they went of their own free will, 
it shows how anxious they were to anticipate the wants and wishes 
of their parents by bringing them a pail of water before it was 
required. If, on the other hand, they went up the hill in obedience 
to the expressed wishes of their parents, the circumstance shows the 
warmth of their filial regard, and a sense of duty to their parents, 
which in these days of juvenile degeneracy cannot be too warml 
eommended. Though I fondly hope that so melancholy a result 
will not ensue from obedience to parents in other cases, as in the 
ease of poor Jack and Gill, I would anxiously press on my youthful 
readers, the propriety of imitating the example thus set them by 
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these excellent youths. Parental obedience is one of the cardinal 


virtues of “ little boys and girls.” 
The plot now thickens, and the denouement is at hand. 


« Jack fell down and broke his crown.” 


Poor dear boy! The poet makes no appeal to the feelings of his 
readers: he does not attempt to awaken their sympathies at the fate 
of unfortunate Jack: he contents himself with a simple statement 
of the calamity which befel him. All this is perfectly right on his 
part. His silence is far more expressive than would have been any 
thing he could have said. He gives full play to the reader’s imagi- 
nation, and he must be equally destitute both of imagination and 
feeling who can think of the fate of poor Jack without shedding a 
tear over it. ‘“ Broke his crown!” It is fortunate it was not his 
neck. His crown possibly might have been mended again, though 
I fear it never was. But, alas! no surgery is equal to the task of 
repairing the injury which a broken neck entails, It is death at 
once—death as certainly as when the neck is stretched by the 
“ finisher of the law.” 

But what of Jack’s companion? The reader shall hear :— 


* And Gill came tumbling after.” 


Moralists say, that calamities do not come singly. How strikingly 
is the aphorism illustrated in the case of these interesting boys! 
Their days are prematurely ended—that is to say, if the accident 
proved fatal—at the same time and in the same way. They were, 
as far as we can judge, strongly attached to each other in life: how 
truly may it be said of them that in death they were not divided ? 
How they had lost their equilibrium, and consequently fallen down 
the hill, is a matter on which the poet is mute. Another proof of 
his skill; for the mind is so absorbed in sorrow at the fate of the 
boys, as to be incapable of bestowing a single thought on the cause 
of the fatal accident.* He also, with equal propriety, abstains from 
saying a word about the pail and the water : a poet of inferior judg- 
ment would have said something about the pail ; would have told us 
whether it also fell down the hill, or remained at the top, as if the 
reader were capable of withdrawing his sympathies for one moment 
from Jack and Gill, and transferring them to the utensil which they 
had in their hands when the fatal occurrence took place. 

The author does not say as much, but I do not think any of my 
readers will differ in opinion from me when I mention that I pre- 
sume the boys were brothers. In that case, the circumstances con- 
nected with their untimely death could only be second in their af- 
fecting interest to those under which the “ Babes in the Wood” 
perished. I will not refer to what must have been the feelings of 





* It is right to mention that I put the fatality of the accident hypothetically. 
The poet is silent as to that point. Perhaps after all the little darlings re- 
covered from the effects of their fall, though I have assumed they did not. 

M. M.—No. 9. 20 
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their parents. If their grief could have been assuaged, it must have 
been by the deep and general sympathy which all the country side 
could not fail to have manifested at the melancholy catastrophe. 

The reader must have been struck with the absence of all meretri- 
cious ornament in the poem to which I have called their attention. Any 
other poet would, if the fact had not been really so, have represented 
the occurrence as having taken place in a fine summer’s morning or 
evening, in order that he might have an opportunity of introducing 
the usual common-places about “the melody of feathered choristers,” 
“gentle zephyrs,” the golden radiance of the sun,” &c.: supposing 
that to interlard the incidents of the story with such glittering non- 
sense as this would give it an additional effect. Our poet knew 
better. He knew that what Thomson says in his ‘ Seasons” of 
female beauty holds equally true of poetry, namely, that 





“< It is, 
When unadorned, adorned the most.” 


Brevity is said to be the soul of wit; it is the soul of poetry also. 
The poet ought, above all things, to avoid what is called “ spinning 
out.” It is the besetting sin of poets, the grand rock on which so 
many thousands of them make shipwreck of their reputation. The 
poem of “ Jack and Gill” we commend in this respect to their spe- 
cial attention. It constitutes an example which they ought to 
follow. It contains as much in its four lines as is to be met with in 
many a goodly-sized octavo. It has in it, as I have said and shown, 
all the elements of a grand heroic poem. In other words, it is a 
grand heroic poem. 

Who the author is, is not known. This is the greater pity, as he 
is by that means deprived of the distinguished fame which his poem 
must have ensured him. It is certain of immortality: so would the 
author, had he been known. However, regrets on this head are 
unavailing now. 

Dr. Johnson used to say that he would much rather have been 
the author of the well-known ballad of “Chevy Chase” than of all 
his own works put together. I am not as yet so voluminous a 
writer as Dr. Johnson, nor am I sure that I stand quite so high in 
the literary world ; but I certainly must say, that I would infinitely 
rather be the author of the poem of “ Jack and Gill,” than of all 
the works which have proceeded from my pen. Of this I am quite 
certain, that nothing of mine will ever attain so extensive or lasting 
a popularity. ° 

I trust I have said sufficient to raise the poem of “ Jack and Gill” 
to its proper rank in the world of poetry. There are other Nursery 
Poems, for which I must do a similar service; but time and space 
admonish me to desist for the present. 


J.G. 
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TO THE POLES. 





Arise to the strife of the sword ! 
Advance like the wave of the flood ! 

Nor e’er be one brand to its scabbard restored, 
Till the Tyrants have bathed it in blood! 
Your chains have been galling and keen : 

Ye have slept the dull sleep of despair : 

Yet awake for the glories of days that have been ; 

For a spell that may rouse you is there. 


Long seasons of sorrow and shame 
Have rolled o’er the land of your birth ; 

Though once without peer on the proud scroll of Fame, 
*Tis the taunt and the by-word of Earth! 
The wrongs which your Fathers have borne, 
The wrongs which your children must bear : 

Oh! your souls are subdued by the bonds ye have worn, 
Or a spell that must rouse you is there. 


The “ Lion” is tame and debased 
While chained in the dwellings of men, 
Yet send the wood king to his own native waste, 
And his fury will waken again: 
And thus, though degraded are ye, 
The sway of your Tyrants but spurn, 
And the faith and the courage that dwell with the free, 
To you shall with Freedom return. 


Then awake to the strife of the sword! 
Advance like the wave of the flood! 

Nor e’er be one brand to its scabbard restored 
Till the Tyrants have bathed it in blood. 
Oh think on the days that have been, 
Till they rouse you to do and to dare : 

Oh think on your bondage, so héavy and keen — 
A spell that must wake you is there. 





ee 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE EYES. 


Noruine is more common than to speak of reading a man’s eyes 
(‘or woman’s either”): they are the mirror of the soul; for the 
most secret operations of the finest part of man are depicted upon 
these external organs, which transmit them to us under their differ- 
ent colours. The moralist, as M. Petit Radel remarks, whose at- 
tention is confined to the simple phenomena which observation 
offers to him, in the greater part of the cases within his province, 
admires the power of the creative genius which formed so intimate 
a correspondence between the seat of sentiment and this external 
faculty by which it is manifested. Satisfied with the appearances 
which he discovers, he renders them subservient to his views, and 
then, borrowing his materials from the history of the human heart, 
he forms a doctrine, which cannot but be advantageous to morality. 
The investigator of the phenomena of animated nature goes much 
further; entirely occupied in tracing the causes which animate 
organs so eloquent, he developes, with the aid of his scalpel, those 
nervous filaments, of which the last ramifications disappear in their 
intimate structure, and, by a retrograde operation, he pursues them 
to the centre of that pulpy substance which is enclosed by the cra- 
nium, where anatomists have examined them from age to age, with 
a view to demonstrate their peculiar organization. He sees a com- 
merce, more or less active, established between the organs which 
perceive objects from without, and those which modify perception 
within; but still the cause of the secondary emotion experienced 
from them by the heart, which by a sort of reaction manifests the 
part taken by it in these wonderful operations, remains concealed. 

Without enquiring after the hidden springs, of which the action 
ae these singular effects, the votaries of the muses are not the 
ess induced by them, to express them in the different pictures in 
which they represent man agitated by certain passions proper to 
give energy to their pencils. Ancient and modern poesy has em- 
ployed the most brilliant epithets to characterise that tranquil state 
of mind, which is remarked in a good man on interrogating his 
eyes ; and, when in the midst of the storms of life fate weighs heavil 
upon him, do not his eyes, enlightened by hope, which still shines 
through the gloom, exhibit a wise resignation to misfortunes which 
he cannot avoid? Pride, anger, envy, and fear, have chosen these 
organs to furnish the indices by which they may be known. What 
would have been the force of the ‘‘ Quos ego,” in the AZneid, if the 
eyes of the angry god Who pronounces them had not a part in the 
passion which moyed him? Homer, notwithstanding his divine elo. 
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quence is less expressive, when, in the Odyssey, he speaks of the 
‘furious Antinoiis in language like this :— 


** Toiow & 'Avrivoog perige EvrreiPeog viog 
’"Axvipevog’ Méveog dé péya ppivec apgimitarvar 
Iiprdavr’, door 62 ot mupi Naprerdwyre ieyrev.”” 


Ovid, ever the faithful painter of the human passions, could not 
better characterize the effects of wrath than in that passage of his 
first book, de Amoribus :— 


“ —Oculis quoque pupula duplex 
Fulminat, et geminum lumen, ab orbe redit.” 


Phineas Fletcher, in his Purple Island, has an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the eyes, and their power of expression, part of which may 
be transcribed :— 


“ First stands an arch, pale Cynthia’s brightness shaming, 
The city’s fore-front, cast in silver bright : 
At whose proud base are built two watching tow’rs, 
Whence hate and love skirmish with equal pow’rs, 
Where smiling gladness shines, and sudden sorrow show’rs. 


« Here sits retir’d the silent reverence ; 
And when the prince, incens’d with anger’s fire, 
Thunders aloud, he darts his lightning hence ; 
Here dusky reddish clouds fortel his ire ; 
Of nothing can this isle more boast aright 
A twin-born sun, a double-seeing light ; 
With much delight they see, are seen with much delight.” 


The passion of love, which a beneficent Creator has enclosed in 
the depths of the heart to excite whatever enjoys life to reproduce 
itself, at the epoch when it arrives at perfection, is manifested still 
more evidently by the language of the eyes, than by that which the 
organs of speéch articulate. When Antiochus, consumed by the 
fire which the beauty of Stratonice had kindled in him, was about 
to descend into the night of the tomb, the physician, Erasistratus, 
determined the nature of his malady by the motion of his pulse, but 
unquestionably was first directed to the source of the disorder by 
the eyes of his patient. The epithets, oculi pleni, putres, adulteria, 
ocult columbarum, and others similar, are utterly insignificant, if 
they do not refer to the passion of love :— 


« Omnes in Damallim putres 
Deponent oculos.” Hor. Carm. I. 36. 


Anacreon, in commending the portrait of his mistress, does not 
forget this interesting feature. As to her eyes, he says they are full 
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of fire, brilliant as the eyes of Minerva, and humid as those of 
Venus :— 
“ Td dé Bréppa viv adryPadc¢ 

Amd rov mupic Troinay, 

Apa yaxoy wg 'AOnvng 

Apa 3 typov &¢ KvOnHone.”’ 

The ancients, it may be remarked, greatly admired this serious 

expression "of the countenance, tempered with sweetness. 


Tasso, who has made so fine a use of many of Virgil’s beauties, 
in representing Rinaldo at the feet of the beautiful Armida, says— 


«« Ei famelei sguardi avidamente 
In lei pascendo si consume e strugge.” 


‘Birger, delightfully personifying the youthful spring, just 
awakened amid joyful melodies, a picture which Milton himself 
might not have disdained, marks his glowing countenance, and par- 
ticularly his laughing eye : 


s « Unter frohen Melodieen 
Ist der junge Lenz erwacht. 
Seht, wie Stirn und Wang ihm gliihen, 
Wie sein heller Auge lacht! 





The same poet, whose “ vulgarity” has received the censure of 


an Edinburgh reviewer, who probably read him with the assistance 
of a dictionary, thus sweetly sings of eyes illuminated by the ten- 


derest affections :— 


«* Blandine sah her, Lenardo sah hin, 
Mis Augen, erleuchtet vom zirtlichsten Sinn.” 


Perhaps the most poeticel language, applied to the intellectual 
expression of the eyes, is to be found in Mr. Cornish’s British Me- 
lodies :— 

‘* Her eyes, like wells of intellect, 
A deep clear heaven of light reflect.” 


This elegant writer, if he be, as some suspect, the author of the 
Songs of the Loire, has several beautiful passages, in which this 
faculty of the visual organs is noticed. In the “ Minstrel Bard,” 


for instance :— 


** Look into his eyes, ye daughters of beauty 
And trace the rays of his bounding soul.” 


And in the ode to Ianthe :— 


“ Still let thine eye, like the gazelle’s, 
Impart what love there be.” 


As to the colour of the eyes, their expression certainly does not 
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depend upon it; but poets, when they describe it, generally make 
| them black or blue ; thus Horace :— 


«‘ Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo.” 





es Canebat 
Et Lycum, nigris oculis, nigroque 
Crine decorum.” 


In one instance we read in the British Melodies of a blue eye :— 





“* My Morna’s eye, my Morna’s eye, 
What flow’r on earth can match its dye ? 
Nor hyacinths nor violets vie 
, With the tender hue of Morna’s eye.” 


In the passage from Anacreon the colour is of secondary or rather 
of no importance, for it is not mentioned; it is the expression of the 
eye alone which he requires. Mr. Cornish, in another poem, leaves 
colour to the imagination. 





“ Thine eyes are gems so richly set 
~ ’ s 
In beauty’s canopy of love, 
That gazing on thee, I forget.” 


And M. de la Bouisse, in a less beautiful manner, praises his 
«. | *  +mistress’s eyes without particularising their colour :— 


« Eléonore, en fixant tes beaux yeux, 
De tous me sens la yolupté s’empare ; 
Pour moi la terre est préférable aux cieux.” 


Moliére’s Bourgeois has said much on the fascinating influence 
of fine eyes, as de la Bouisse, or indeed any poet, and in fewer 
words: “ Belle Marquise, vos beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour.” 
A celebrated toast of the last century declared that the finest compli- 
ment she ever received was from a coal-heaver, who requested to 
light his pipe at her eyes. 

M. Petit Radel observes, that the various phenomena exhibited in 
the eyes, which passion animates, derive a greater intensity of life 
from their nervous tissue, and from the muscles which serve to 
*} -* move them. These muscles have a much greater quantity of 

nervous ramification in proportion to their volume than any other 

muscular part. Here the sensitive and locomotive energy act in 

concert to modify the operations of life, to elevate or depress its 

tone, in a manner to respond to the first impressions of sentiment, 

| and to exhibit the soul entirely naked through the transparency of 

the eyes. The greater number of observers have remarked that 

these organs take their part also in the ordinary expression of 
language. 

Their power of expression is undoubtedly proportionate to their 

fulness: flat eyes, whether originally so formed, or the consequence 

} of age or disease, are almost entirely devoid of this intelligence, 

which all admire. Emptiness and flippancy are intended to be 
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denoted by the flat eyes of Pope’s phantom poet, the prize for which 
the rival publishers in the Dunciad are to contend. The goddess, 
he says, 
« —form’d this image of well-body’d air ; 

With pert flat eyes, she window’d well its head; 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead ; 

And empty words she gave, and sounding strain, 

But senseless, lifeless! idol void and vain!” 


The general appearance of such eyes would almost justify the ap- 
plication of Macbeth’s address to the ghost :— 


“*« Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 


The most intelligent eyes are ever the brightest, but they do not 
burn with the glowing splendour of the sun; they are of a mild ra- 
diance which suggests the gentle stars as their aptest subjects of 
comparison :— 


** Occhi, stelle mortale,”’ 
says an old Italian poet, whose name I do not remember :— 
* And eyes of starry light,” 


sings the swan of the Loire. 

Having said so much, in the course of this brief paper, on the 
eyes of our terrene angels, perhaps something might be expected 
on the eyes of angels of another description. But here a difficulty 
occurs at the threshold. The two great authorities, Birger, and 
Byron, are at variance. The latter says of his Satan, that 

“ Where’er he gazed a deeper gloom prevailed ;” 
which, in some measure, agrees with Milton’s “ Round he threw 
his baleful eyes.” The terrific horseman, who rode on the left 
hand of Birger’s Wild Huntsman, is represented mounted upon a 
fire-coloured steed, and darting flashes of fire from his eyes like 
lightning in a tempest :— 


** Gross, dunkelgelb der linke Ritter 
Schoss Blitz vorn Aug’, wie Ungewitter.” 


This seems to be the notion of the representative of Samuel in 
Der Freischutz, who manufactures a pair of most effective Satanic 
eyes out of tin-foil, to the great terror of the younger part of the 
audience. 

Fiery eyes certainly express the fiercer passions, such as the above 
respectable personages may be supposed to possess. Where they 
are not natural, they derive this peculiar appearance from those 
passions. Cicero, says our great dramatist, 


** Looks with such ferret, and such fiery eyes, 
As we have seen him in the capitol, 
Being crossed in conference by some senators. 
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This consideration, however, belongs to the physiognomist; it is 
sufficient here to have noticed the general use which poets have 
made of the intelligent language of the eyes; “ the speaking eyes,” 
as Miss Sheridan terms them— 


«1 do not love thee! yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep bright and most expressive blue, 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew.” 


But on this subject a French poet of the eighteenth century puts a 
most significant question, to which we pause for a reply. 


‘ Le langage des yeux est d’un charmant usage ; 
A deux ceeurs bien unis il offre mille appas ; 
Mais a quoi sert ce langage, 
Si un des deux ne l’entend pas ?” 


THE TWO MULES, 
Transiated from the French of La Fontaine. 


Two mules were travelling one road, 
The one was humbly charg’d with corn, 
The treasury-cash the other's load, 
A load with pride and pleasure borne : 
He rang his bell, and march’d with grace, 
Proud of his master and his place. 
When, lo, the enemy appears ! 
A money-searching gang : 
The treasure-bearing mule in tears, 
They seiz’d, and straight began to bang : 
Vain the resistance that he tried, 
All over stabs, he groan’d and sigh’d : 
‘Is this the promise, then, of scenes so gay, 
While fearless that poor mule holds on his way, 
Ta fall and here neglected die ?’”’ 
‘“‘ Neighbour,” his comrade did reply, 
‘‘ High places are not always good, you see : 
Had you been but a miller’s mule like me, 
You had been safe as well as I. 


M. M.—No. 9. 2P 
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NEW PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Age (Ladies)—An unknown quantity. 

Ambassador—-A spy, whose person is sacred and inviolable. 

Bulletin—An official lie. 

Congress—A political raree-show, in which kings are the jugglers, 
the people the dupes. 

Court—A theatre on which the great exhibit their littleness. 

Cannon-~—Royal logic. 

Conquest— The exploit of a regal plunderer. 

Crown—A cap which sits loosely on a tyrant’s head, 

Conscience-—An inaudible voice, which the deafest can hear. 

Ciphers —Figures which represent the classes of a nation—the King, 
by himself, is the nought 0O—it is only by being joined to 
the people he acquires value. 

Dinner-—A political test of capacity. 

Dress—A good or bad recommendation. 

Duty—W hat one is paid for neglecting. 

Dowry—A plaster for the bodily and mental imperfections of 
women. 

Epaulette —A warrant for impertinence. 

Equality—tThe political state of the law. 

Epitaph—The last tribute to vanity. 

Fashion—The only inviolable law. 

Honour—The pretext for killing a friend, or being killed by an 
enemy. 

Honesty — An obsolete term. 

History—An ancient fable. 

Intolerance—Pandora’s box. 

Impartiality—A Utopian virtue. 

Leisure—A convenient plea for idleness. 

Library—The poor man’s company. 

Love—An affair of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Logic—The art of confounding. 

Modesty—An ornament whose value falls as the owner rises. 

Merit—A disqualification for business. 

Meretricious— Fashionable. 

Memoirs (contemporary)—The confessions of sinners who are past 
their wickedness. ® 

Member (of Parliament)—An agent appointed to watch the interests 
of others, but who only looks to his own. 

Matron— An old ewe dressed lamb fashion. 

Mirror—The only friend that speaks truth. 

eee or row of hairs under the nose to terrify naughty 
children, 
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Novel—Stale scraps hashed and peppered. 

Nonsense—W hat you cannot refute, or answer. 

Night—Day by candle-light. 

Old—A term applied when a girl is married before her rivals. 

Oddity—An honest man. 

Page—A courtier in his apprenticeship. 

Parrot—Favourite society of an ignorant woman. 

Portrait—A mirror whose excellence consists in flattering. 

Policy—An infernal conspiracy for overturning the world. 

Preface—A modest defence of stupidity. 

Reason—A child which grows older without growing larger. 

Soldier —An animal which spends one half of his life in the theory, 
and the other half in the practice of evil. 

Sword—The argument of heroes, 

Stomach—T he brain of a blockhead. 

Te Deum—An affront offered to a Father for the murder of his 
children. 

Vote —An act of the conscience set up to auction. 

World —One’s own acquaintance. 

War—A game at which governments play for the blood of the 
subjects. 


TEMPER. 
(From the Oriental.) 


Yes, Adah, I swore by the fire of thine eyes, 
I ne’er could a sweetness unvaried endure : 

The bebbles of spirit, that sparkling arise, 
Forbid life to stagnate, and render it pure. 


But yet, my sweet love, though thy spirit’s my pride, 
I'd wish for some sweetness to temper the bowl : 

If life be ne’er suffered to rest or subside, 

It may not be fleet—but I fear ’twill be foul. 
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Scraps from the unpublished Manuscripts of a Traveller, in France, 
Germany, Hungary, and Italy. 


NORMAN DY.—Roven.--Evrevx. 


* . * * * * * * ~ * 


Tue next day we visited the Musée or Picture Gallery, which contains a 
few of the works of Italian and Flemish masters, and many of the modern 
French school, worthy of attention. The object which engaged the greatest 
share of my notice was the keeper of the gallery, a thin spare man of advanced 
age, trembling in every joint; his hair, white as snow, tied behind in a long 
small queue, bespeaking, together with his habiliments a ci-devant militaire. 
On my enquiring if his trembling proceeded from cold, or from a paralytic 
affection, a smile for a moment lighted up his venerable features, and he 
replied, in a mild, subdued tone: ‘‘ Non, Monsieur; I caught this disorder 
under the axe of the guillotine ; and, as I perceive your curiosity is excited, if 
you will do me the honour to take a chair, pendant que je vous conte l’affaire, 
I shall be most ..appy to gratify it. Handing chairs to myself and friends, 
and taking a seat respectfully in front of us, he related the following extraor- 
dinary story :— 

“I was a garde de corps in the service of that excellent sovereign and 
martyr, Louis XVI.; and I had the honour of being continually near his 
person until the fatai 10th of August, when, by almost a miracle, I escaped 
the massacre of his faithful adherents at the Tuileries, and lived concealed 
with a friend at Paris till I heard of the determination of the Convention to 
bring my revered master to trial. Determined to risk my own life in an 
attempt to save his, | disguised myself one evening and joined a party of 
royalists who had formed a plan to carry off the king from the temple, 
and I was appointed by them to convey to him a large sum of money to bribe 
his keepers to favour his escape. Our attempt would, probably, have been 
attended with success, had not the imprudence of some over-zealous friends 
defeated it. Suffice it to say, that the Commissaire, whom we thought 
we had succeeded in corrupting, betrayed us on the very day the 
guard of the prisoner was confided to him; and the tocsin announced 
throughout Paris that Louis was about to escape. The police were on the 
alert to arrest the conspirators, and I with difficulty made my escape to a 
country-house about twenty leagues from the capital, where [ remained in 
constant terror of apprehension, till the death of my sovereign and his queen 
had placed the factions which governed France at variance with each other, 
and furnished daily fresh victims to the now permanent guillotine. Tired of 
my uneasy position in the country, I determined on returning at all risks to 
Paris; and, disguised as a porter, [ lived there undiscovered till a few days 
previous to the overthrow of Robespierre. [| was then arrested, and conveyed 
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to the Luxembourg, tried, and condemned to suffer in the morning of the 
very day on which Tallier succeeded in overthrowing the usurper : but this 
circumstance would not have saved my life, had not one of those mercies of 
the Almighty which I have often experienced protracted my existence. Already 
had ten or twelve of the unhappy victims, who were led out with me, passed 
under the fatal axe, and I put in their place, with the blood of the sufferers 
streaming on the scaffold before my eyes, when, as | lay expecting every 
instant the fatal blow, I heard the executioners exclaim, with terrible oaths, 
that the instrument of death was arrested in its descent by some derangement 
of the slides. They were busily employed in setting it to rights when the 
shouts of the populace announced from the gardens of the Tuileries the change 
of affairs which had been for some time expected. The commandant of the 
military force attending the execution immediately suspended the work of 
death, and I was raised up, with the board still strapped to my body. A few 
minutes explained the cause of my deliverance. The power of Robespierre 
was no more. He perished shortly after by the axe which had so providen- 
tially spared me and the rest of its intended victims under the horrible reign 
of the blood-thirsty monster.” 

After some further particulars of his adventures until the time of Napoleon, 
the veteran concluded by asking pardon for having detained us so long. 
Tears started from his eyes, and his face was suffused with emotion as I 
explained to my friends in English the subject of the old gentleman’s dis- 
course, which neither they nor myself will ever forget. 

* . o * * * . * 

Evreux. Near this town, at the distance of about two miles, is the chd- 
teau de Navarre, built by the Bouillen family, and celebrated in after times 
as the scene of the revelries and amorous excesses of one of those monarchs 
of France whose follies served to overthrow the Bourbon race and royalty 
itself—Louis XV. At a later period, it became the favourite residence of 
the empress Josephine, the first wife of Napoleon. <A delightful waik of 
half an hour brought us to the park-gate of the palace, where we were readily 
admitted by the porter residing in a neat lodge, the only part of the property 
now inhabited. Time, which spares neither palaces nor cottages, had been 
very busy with this seat of royalty; and even the flight of steps leading to 
the grand entrance shook as we trod on them. The knock which we gave 
at the principal door resounded through the building, and brought forth an 
old man, dressed in a working jacket, and who, it appeared, had been em- 
ployed in sweeping the cobwebs from the princely furniture which it still 
contains. On expressing our wish to see the interior of the palace, he bowed 
politely, begged us to permit him to change his dress, and soon after appeared 
in an old weather-beaten livery coat, an immense cocked hat, the universal 
emblem of office in France, whether in the civil or military departments. 
Taking off with much parade this important covering of the human form 
divine, he bowed and said, ‘ Me voila, Messieurs, a votre service,’ and 
trudged on before into the grand hall surrounded by a lofty dome, on which 
were some well-executed paintings in fresco. The hall was adorned with 
exquisitely finished marble busts of the Roman emperors, by an Italian artist 
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of celebrity. We were then led through the state rooms to the left of the 
hall, which were for the most part lined with immense pier-glasses, and then 
proceeded to the private apartments to the right of the hall, formerly occupied 
by Josephine. These, although generally on a grand scale, and superbly 
arranged, possessed al] the convenience and snugness in some parts which 
distinguish first-rate English dwellings. All these were on the ground-floor, 
raised many feet above the level of the gardens. The bed-rooms and sitting- 
rooms for the officers and servants were, as at Blenheim and in other princely 
buildings in England, on the upper floor. 

The old conciergo, who accompanied us with all the garrulity of his time 
of life, and all the enthusiasm of devotion to his former mistress, gave us 
many little anecdotes of her amiable manners and benevolence. ‘ Ah! 
Messieurs,” said he, “‘nous ne verrons jamais une femme comme elle.” 
She possessed every virtue and won all hearts. When she left us the last 
time, we had a presentiment that we should never behold her again. There 
was not a dry eye in the chateau. I, who had enjoyed for many years par- 
ticular marks of her kindness, felt that | was about to lose my only support 
on earth. With her I lost every hope. I am continued here by the Beau- 
harnois family to take care of the premises ; but I now walk about these de- 
solate rooms, oppressed by the recollections of those days when the presence 
of our mistress threw a charm on all around, and the voice of love and grati- 
tude to our benefactress resounded in and around, in every direction, this 
once splendid domain. 

* * * * * * 

Thus conversing, we were conducted to a wing or pavilion of the building, 
which is called the petit palais, separated from the main building by a space 
of about fifty yards. It was here that Louis XV. retired with his favourite 
mistresses, of whom we saw many fine likenesses painted in the panels of a 
long suite of rooms by Italian masters of the greatest eminence. On entering 
the first apartments, we observed on a small marble table a little white dog, 
so excellently preserved, that at first we thought it living. ‘ This,” said our 
guide, “‘ was the favourite of our late empress, who, at its death, gave parti- 
cular orders for its preservation. It performed all manner of tricks, and ex- 
cited the admiration of every one.” 

The old man would willingly have entertained us many hours by his va- 
rious details: but evening approached, and we were obliged to make our way 
back to Evreux to dinner, for which a long walk had given us an appetite. 
He hoped we should call again and see the gardens, which, although going 
to ruin, are still very beautiful. He accepted a small present with much 
thankfulness, and we quitted the fallen splendours of the place with many 
sage reflections on the instability of human affairs, and on the singular fate 
of the exalted woman who had shared for a while a throne which her talents 
had helped to raise and adorn. 

We returned to Evreux by the forest road, and saw the extensive fish- 
ponds which once teemed with carp, now choked with mud and weeds. 
The woodman’s stroke re-echoed through the woods, and struck upon out 
ears as the knell of the departed splendour of the scene. 
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The Works of William Cowper. Edited by the Rey. T. Grim- 
suiwe, A.M.; with an Essay on the Genius and Poetry of 
Cowper, by the Rev. J. W. Cunntnanam, A.M. Vols. I. to VIL. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tue name of Cowper is every where a household word. Supposing he had 
never written any thing else than his ‘‘ John Gilpin,” that singularly happy 
and humorous effusion must have conferred immortality upon him. But he 
has extensively traversed the illimitable regions of poetry. His muse has 
touched on a vast variety of topics, and on each and all of them he has 
written well. He is a poet of the good old English school,—not diluting and 
disfiguring his native language by the infusion of a mass of verbiage, which 
is the besetting sin of the great majority of our poets of the present day, but 
expressing his ideas in the terse and nervous, though not quaint or anti- 
quated style, of the English poets of the Elizabethan age. Cowper is always 
clear: there is no mistaking what he says. He is never common-place; not 
even when compelled to touch on the most common-place topics. It is 
impossible to read any dozen lines he ever wrote without being struck with 
some original and felicitous idea. Every page sparkles with brilliant con- 
ceptions. So rapidly do they follow each other that the reader has not time 
sufficiently to admire one, when another equally happy and striking forces 
itself on his attention, and equally challenges his admiration. One very 
marked feature in the poetry of Cowper is the impression it leaves on the 
mind. We read Milton, Pope, Thomson, and others, and as we read we 
admire their lofty or beautiful conceptions, and their well-chosen phraseology ; 
but when we have shut the book we remember not a word of what we were 
reading about. Not so with the poetry of Cowper. It leaves a deep and 
lasting impression on the mind. We feel, as it were, a personal interest in 
the topics on which he touches ; and we feel, moreover, that those topics have 
been presented to us in the strongest possible light. Cowper may be said, in 
a pre-eminent sense, to be the poet of humanity, virtue, and religion. In the 
wide range of English poetry, we know of no author of whom it could be 
said with so much truth, that he never wrote “a line which, dying, he could 
wish to blot.” All this tends to give an interest to the poetical writings of 
Cowper, and to invest them with a charm in a great measure peculiar to 
themselves. 

Of his prose works, consisting almost exclusively of letters, we need say 
nothing. They can never cease to be admired, while purity and elegance of 
composition are held in estimation. His letters are, perhaps, the most perfect 
models of epistolary writing in the English or any other language. 

It was often a matter of surprise that the works of Cowper, when so 
popular among all classes, were never brought out in the same cheap and 
elegant form as those of Scott, Byron, &c. Happily, the idea at length 
occurred to Messrs. Saunders and Otley; and the way in which they have 
carried it into effect leaves us no room to regret that the task was not under- 
taken sooner. This edition is got up in the first style of excellence. We 
have not seen a more perfect specimen of tasteful and accurate typography. 
The illustrations are also good ; while the two hundred letters furnished by 
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Mr. Johnston, Cowper’s relative, and which never appeared in any previous 
edition of the poet’s works, render the whole as complete as could be wished. 

We observe that Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock have also announced a new 
edition of Cowper’s works, similar to the present. Surely the public will not 
be gulled by it ; for it is only an experiment on their gullibility. This edition 
completely ‘supersedes any other of Cowper for a long period of years to come ; 
and we are sure the public will not be imposed on by the flourish of trumpets, 
in the shape of high-sounding advertisements, with which the forthcoming 
edition is announced. 


A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending an enquiry 
into the Causes, Nature. Prevention, and Treatment of Tuber- 
culous and Scrofulous Diseases in general. By James Crark, 


M.D.; F.R.S. Sherwood and Co. 


Among all the diseases “‘ which flesh is heir to,”” there is none that pre- 
vails to a greater extent, or that is more fatal in its consequences, than that 
of consumption. The ravages which it commits on the human frame, espe- 
cially in the more temperate parts of Europe and America, are absolutely 
Frightful. Sometimes it singles out one or two from a family as its victims; 
at other times sweeps off whole families one after another in rapid succession. 
It is pre-eminently one of that class of diseases, unless taken in its earliest 
stages, which baffles all medical skill. In its advanced stages it smiles at 
every prescription and every mode of treatment in the wide range of the 
materia medica. Every judicious and intelligent physician, therefore, instead 
of amusing himself and others with the hopeless task of eradicating a disease 
which invariable experience—we mean when it has become confirmed—has 
found to be incurable, will apply himself to the consideration of the best 
means of discovering consumption in its earliest manifestations, and endea- 
vouring to prevent its becoming a confirmed malady. In no case does the 
maxim, “ prevention is better than cure,” hold so good as in the instance of 
consumption: and hence Dr. Clark, in the volume before us, principally ap- 
plies himself to the detection of the earliest symptoms of the disease, and to 
the means which ought to be adopted with a view to the prevention of the 
malady. These topics he has treated at great length, and with singular 
ability. And what greatly enhances the value of his observations on these 
heads is the pleasing and popular manner in which he writes. Dr. Clark 
does not, as is too commonly the case with writers on medical subjects, 
address himself to the faculty. His design evidently is that mankind ge- 
nerally should both understand and benefit by what he says; and certainly 
no intention was ever more fully realised. Dr. Clark writes in a strain which 
must please the most fastidious and most scientific, and yet with so much 
plainness and perspicuity that every intelligent reader must understand him. 
This feature in Dr. Clark’s work adds infinitely to its intrinsic merits. Of 
the strictly medical excellences of the work, Dr. Clark’s distinguished repu- 
tation renders it unnecessary that we should speak. It is undoubtedly the 
ablest and best written work on the subject of consumption which has ever 
appeared: and it is one which ought not only to be in the hands of every 
medical man, but which ought to find a place in every family in Great 
Britain. We anticipate the happiest results from its publication. 





The Prime Minister; a Poem, Political and Historical By a Peer, 
pp: 15], bds. Churton, 1835. 


Tuts peerless volume will, no doubt, be puffed and advertised from Fal- 
mouth to Inverness, but to no purpose. It pretends to a vast deal of lordly 
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stuff and nonsense. In fact, the quotation (from Dryden) set down on the 
title-page will convey to the understanding of the luckless reader of such 
balderdash the true state of the redoubtable author’s political and historical 
condition ;—doubtless, “‘ my lord ” intended these lines to apply to Sir Robert 
Peel, whom “my lord” has in vain attempted to eulogise ; but, if we are 
well informed, they more immediately apply to “‘my lord”’ himself. 


“* So much thy foes thy manly mind mistook, 
Who judged it by the mildness of thy look ; 
Like a well-tempered sword it bent at will, 
But kept the native toughness of the steel.” 


“« My lord” has condescended to dedicate this ‘rifling offal of his disguised 
muse to the god of his Utopian idolatry, and in so doing this his lordship has 
set down in pretty large characters—“ Large Prime Minister oF ENGLAND:” 
as if England or any one of her little unknown scribblers could, by possibility, 
forget that the Tamworth manifesto-monger had been, and by the king too, 
placed at the head of affairs in this great and rising nation. The object of 
this little book, which, like Southey’s, has been cast upon the waters, is 
too impertinent to escape the condemnation it so richly merits at page 
137. My lord has sensibly enough given us the cue; with that singular 
fatality which accompanies all the ‘‘ acts”’ of lordling treatment, and lets in 
upon us the light of effrontery, while at the same time he draws the curtain 
aside and developes all the little common sage gabble his lordship is master 
of. ‘My lord” says, very unfortunately for the reputation both of his 
muse and idol god, Sir Robert Tarnworth, 


*‘ These small manceuvres will no longer do, 
Two separate trials preceded failures two ; 
The last weak kick of conscience must be quell’d, 
Matters are desperate—Peel must be expell’d.” 


So much for our Poetaster, Peer, and his Prime Minister, We really think 
Mr. Churton, who is a most respectable publisher, must sustain some injury— 
. respect of his reputation we mean—by the publication of such irrational 
arrago. 

We take leave, in conclusion, to intimate to ‘‘ My lord,’’ the poetaster in- 
cognita—and by no means in a bad spirit—that in our opinion wit and 
wisdom differ: wit is upon the sudden turn; wisdom is in bringing about 
ends, Nature must be the groundwork of wit and art: otherwise whatever 
is done will prove but Jack-pudding’s work, 


—_—__— 


Songs of the Prophecies. By M.S. Mitton. 


Tue name of Milton will, at one and the same time, duly impress the 
reader with a ‘‘ poetic reverence,” such as belongs to no other save that of 
Shakspeare himself. This may not prove favourable to the pretensions, and 
already well-earned reputation, of the author of the OcEAN QuEEN, a poem 
of acknowledged merit, the authorship of which has very justly been attri- 
buted to the M. S. Milton, whose songs of the prophecies we are about to 
notice. 

It has been the almost monthly cant of the last half dozen years, if not 
the insufferable daily matter of your table and coffee-house talkers, to de- 
nounce the present as an age devoid of “‘ high poetical talents :’”"—that, “‘ like 
the age of thivalry, the age of poesy had passed away,” and we of the present 
—. nothing to expect but one doleful continuance of monotonous every- 
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day literature, and so on. We scarcely need say how widely we have dif- 
fered from our contemporaries in this matter. 

It has been too much the “ fashion” of late, firstly, to impugn a young 
author for even attempting to produce a respectable volume of poetry; and, 
secondly, to ‘‘ smash his work”’ in the most unpraiseworthy and ungenerous 
manner. It has been affirmed, that in every instance where a young author 
has presumed to publish—apart, as it were, from the corporation of book- 
sellers—and with a view to economy on the one hand, and a hope of gaining 
some remuneration for his well-meant labours on the other, that the ‘‘ smash- 
ing machinery” of Paternoster Row has been uniformly set at work in the 
most dishonourable way—the flood-gates of the ‘‘ under current” have been 
opened up, and a torrent of abuse poured upon the author, calculated not 
merely to injure him in the estimation of the community at large, but evi- 
dently intended by these panderers—whose names, for the present, shall be 
nameless—to act as a death-blow upon the victim of a body, whose aim 
(semper paratus), like that of the old Buccaneers of America, can only be 
inferred by their doings, namely, to burn, sink, and destroy whatsoever they 
cannot profit by, and ultimately pilfer. 

We have been led to these remarks by not only passing events, the results 
of which are now before our eyes, but by other, and, if possible, more 
tangible evidences of bookselling Christianity! We have heard, moreover, to 
our utter astonishment, that the widow of the late Mr. Guy is at this mo- 
ment existing precariously upon the earnings that are to be derived from a 
small school; instead of being in the quiet enjoyment of the results of her 
husband’s hardly-earned reputation, as a scholastic author of considerable 
eminence—and so on. This is not all. Nor istheend yet. Ad referendum. 

We hope these bookselling lords will take warning in good time. Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof. Reform is much needed, and must 
certainly be had. Paternoster Row, like the Augean stable, must be tho- 
roughly swept out ;—‘‘ Ave Maria! it is the hour of prayer,” said Byron, 
and so say we. Currente calamo. But to return to Mr. Milton, and “the 
Songs of the Prophecies.” It appears to us pretty evident that Mr. Milton 
must have measured his poetical stature, and weighed his literary strength, 
long before he brought forth the present refreshing——nay, inspiring volume. 
It therefore seems to us wholly useless to dwell upon the parity of names, or 
to conceive that discerning persons would permit that circumstance to operate 
against the Milton of 1835, or the 19th century. It is quite clear, then, that 
our author cannot suffer so very much as some persons would have us be- 
lieve by the comparison, It is most true that the work we appreciate con- 
sists of songs—but they are songs of so high an order, that we think many a 
reckless and unblushing critic, in his condemned cell, will turn pale, when 
he has brought himself to understand the language—which appears to us 
the almost uncorrupted language of the human heart—with the terrors of 
conviction, which these beautifully finished compositions convey to the hearing 
ear. That we may not be suspected of any undue partiality to Mr. Milton, 
nor indeed of being connected with any bookselling house, we purpose 
quoting but little from the Songs of the Prophecies; but we sincerely hope 
that what quotations are made shall be deemed worthy of our unpretending 
advocacy, not only of Mr. Milton, but of deserving young authors in general ; 
for sure we are, were it not for the mal-practices of the hacks of the book 
corruptionists, and their intolerant denunciations, as contained in some of 
the hypocritical and brazenfaced criticisms of their fabrication, many a man 
of sense and literary prowess would enter the lists—and shame add—win the 
bays too. 

The peculiar verse of which the author has made choice seems to us of all 
others the most happy : it is evident likewise that Mr. Milton is no stranger to 
its usefulness and superiority, as applied to his own poetic powers: from 
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the Cities of the Plain let us take the following—for feeling, pathos, beau- 
tiful imagery, and emphatic expression :— 


“‘ The vales were silent—saving when the low 
Of roaming herds along their sides would float ; 
Or rose the whisper from the aspen bough, 
Like music answering to the distant note 

Of love, that murmur’d in the cushet’s throat, 
Amid the stirless groves of olive wood : 

All nature seemed becalm’d—the mountain goat 
Upon the topmost gilded fragment stood 


In lazy stillness, nor cropped his scented food. 


The bees no more were busy ; and the blue 
And scarlet bells, and flowers of many dies, 
That from the sward, in wild profusion, threw 
Their perfumes forth, appeared the only eyes 
Whose eloquence adorned the azure skies— 
Gazing, like spirits, up to Nature’s shrine ! 
There was abroad that calm which beautifies 
The earthliest object, as the last sunshine 


Seemed to foretel the step of presence more divine. 


A holy slumber—a deep sense of awe 

Was brooding every where—on tree and flower : 
And every thing the dreamy spirit saw 
Combined to link that still the solemn hour 
With some approaching and unearthly power— 
Some formless visitant, whose stealthy tread 
Drew near the silence of the shadowy bower— 
Whose mystic influence had already wed 


The soul to thoughts beyond the regions of the dead. 


So felt, or seemed to feel, that man who sate 
Beneath the fig-tree’s shadow, and gave o’er 
His soul to wonder ; for the hand of fate 
Had parted him from all he loved of yore ; 
Stamping him with her mystic seal, far more 
Than others ; and, a solitary man 

Among the multitude, he watched the shore 
Of sunset regions, while the big tears ran 


From fountains woke to weeping, by the scenes they scan. 


Why sorrowful, why weeping ?—far and wide 
The lawns were busy with the stir of life : 
Beneath the marble archway flowed a tide 

Of restless beings, bent on boisterous strife 

In joy’s arena; all the air was rife 

With songs of revelry, and cheerful sound 

Of merry-making, as the maid and wife 

In the wild eastern dance would lightly bound, 


With clear shrill laughter, to the music streaming round. 


Yea, fancy might have dream’d of lands on high, 
Instead of earthly regions, as along 

That plain all sights most lovely met the eye! 
The sultry breeze was burened with the song, 
Whose notes its wings delighted to prolong ; 
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The garden foliage droop’d its tapestry, 

Like virgin locks unbraided, o’er the throng 

Sheltered, beneath their waving canopy, 
Upon the fragrant sward, in noisy revelry. 


And here, besides the uncrisp’d mirror’d stream, 

Strolled forth some bands of maidens—like a string 

Of Indian pearls dyed with the sunset gleam 

To beauty—listening the bright waters sing 

Their evening hymns, as seraph’s murmuring 

Sounds in their slumber, of the heart’s delight ; 

Or, where the shadowy cedar-trees would spring, 

Some bathed their fair limbs in the streams of light, 
And others danced in groups, like spirits of the night. 


Here spurred a troop of warriors on their steeds ; 

There cast the jav’lin, drew the gilded bow ; 

While some, reclining, listened to the reeds 

Burthen’d with music from the waters’ flow ; 

Or gazed upon the cheek whose deepening glow 

Revealed the secrets lips deny in vain! 

And, on the gentle evening’s calmness, Oh! 

Full many a minstrel’s harp’s enrapturing strain 
Poured forth its low wild notes of pathos o’er the plain ! 


The last line is really beautiful. 
Again : How the shadow of Sodom’s destruction spread itself immediately 


before the event is finely set forth :— 


A dim, dark, undefined, and voiceless fear ! 
An apprehension, and a solemn pause— 
In which the heart beat louder, and the tear 
Swam in the damsel’s eye without a cause.— 
A sense of feeling that so closely draws 
Man to his kindred, and the beast and bird 
To house together—one that overawes, 
To speechlessness,—the timid—not referred 
To outward danger—nor a sign of ought occurred— 


But rising like a mist-wreath from the main, 

Over the spirit, clouding heart and eye! 

An hour when music’s wildly breathing strain 

Draws the unbidden tear and stifled sigh : 

As if the shadow of some tempest nigh 

Loaded the heavy air, until the breath 

Is drawn at intervals most audibly, 

A pause, as still and stirless, as when death, 
Silently on the old his icy fingers layeth.” 


Mr. Milton, whose lines these are, reed not suffer, we think, on account of 
his NAME; and, further, it has occurred to us, that, were his great original 
now living, instead of endeavouring to drown the voice of Fame, which has 
already sounded loud and long in this junior Milton’s favour—John Milton, 
the Milton of Charles’s time, would be the first to stretch out a powerful and 
truly disinterested hand to help and defend the unpretending, but nevertheless 
accomplished, author of the Songs of the Prophecies against the ungracious 
and envious treatment of the book murderers of this book-jobbing age, which 
Lord Byron called, with as much truth as justice, the Age of Bronze. Let 
the “reading public” read the Songs of the Prophecies, we say. We shall 
not take leave of our author without telling him that his work is not without 
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faults ; faults which, in a second edition, he will be sure to amend: faults of 
so ordinary a kind that it were absurd to calculate upon publishing in the 
absence of the like inaccuracies. Of one thing we are sure, that, by this last 
production, if not by his ‘‘ Ocean Queen,”’ Mr. Milton has established his 
fame asa poet. We thus take our leave, with a belief that we have barely 
done justice to Mr. Milton’s deserts. 


Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with sketches of Anglo- 
Indian Society. By Emma Roserrs. In three volumes. London, 
Allen & Co., 1835. 


These volumes, consisting of a series of contributions originally published 
in the Asiatic Journal, are well represented by an eastern editor as “light, 
animated, and graphic ;”’ they describe manners and people with spirit, and 
scenery with a tone of poetical feeling which alone can do justice to the 
magnificence of the eastern world. They are, indeed, what they profess to 
be. ‘The ‘‘ scenes and characteristics’ are evidently those of nature; and if 
there be any deficiency of embellishment, it is because there is no sacrifice 
made to fidelity of representation. Miss Roberts, besides being a genius, is 
something more; and, accordingly, we had not proceeded many pages before 
we found that it required on her part the use of a bridle to restrain her wit. 
From beginning to end, however, the style generally is elegant for its sim- 
plicity, seldom demanding too much of our comprehension, and never verbose. 
Indeed, the interest with which the subject itself is clothed is well adapted to 
secure the attention without the extrinsic attractions by which it is intro- 
duced. We are glad of the opportunity this month of introducing to our 
readers a work so well calculated to satisfy the growing enquiry into the 
economy of Asiatic society, together with a paper in a preceding page, the 
commencement of a series in elucidation of the civil polity of China. Much 
has unquestionably been done to make us acquainted with those distant 
people, but the aim of our author is to make us familiar with them: and 
there is scarcely any particular connected with their domestic habits which 
has not received considerably more than a passing notice from her pen. Of 
course it was to be expected that Miss Roberts would keep in view the 
curiosity of a certain class of readers, and that she would entertain a laudable 
desire for its gratification. Speaking of domestic happiness, she remarks— 

“‘The greatest drawback upon the chances of happiness in an Indian mar- 
riage exists in the sort of compulsion sometimes used to effect the consent of 
a lady. Many young women in India may he considered almost homeless ; 
their parents or friends have no means of providing for them except by a 
matrimonial establishment; they feel that they are burthens upon families 
who can ill afford to support them, and they do not consider themselves at 
liberty to refuse an offer, although the person proposing may not be particularly 
agreeable to them. Mrs. Malaprop tells us, that it is safest to begin with a 
little aversion, and the truth of her aphorism has been frequently exemplified 
in India; gratitude and esteem are admirable substitutes for love—they last 
much longer, and the affection, based upon such solid supports, is purer in its 
nature, and far more durable, than that which owes its existence to mere 
fancy. It is rarely that a wife leaves the protection of her husband, and, in 
the instances that have occurred, it is generally observed that the lady has 
made a love-match. 

** But though marriages of convenience, in nine cases out of ten, turn out 
very happily, we are by no means prepared to dispute the propriety of freedom 
of choice on the part of the bride, and deem those daughters, sisters, and 
nieces most fortunate, who live in the bosoms of relatives not anxious to dis- 
pose of them to the first suitor who may apply. It is only under these happy 
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circumstances that India can be considered a paradise to a single woman, 
where she can be truly free and unfettered, and where her existence may 
glide away in the enjoyment of a beloved home, until she shall be tempted 
to quit it by some object dearer far, than parents, friends, and all the world 
beside. 

** There cannot be a more wretched situation than that of a young woman 
who has been induced to follow the fortunes of a married sister, under the 
delusive expectation that she will exchange the privations attached to limited 
means in England for the far-famed luxuries of the East. The husband is 
usually desirous to lessen the regret of his wife at quitting her home, by per- 
suading an affectionate relative to accompany her, and does not calculate 
before-hand the expense and inconvenience which he has entailed upon him- 
self by the additional burthen. 

“* Soon after their arrival in India, the family, in all probability, have to 
travel to an up-country station,—and here the poor girl’s troubles begin ; 
she is thrust into an outer cabin in a budgerow, or into an inner room ina 
tent ; she makes perhaps a third in a buggy, and finds herself always in the 
way; she discovers that she is a source of continual expense; that an addi- 
tional person in a family imposes the necessity of keeping several additional 
servants, and where there is not a close carriage she must remain a prisoner. 
She cannot walk out beyond the garden or the verandah,and all the out-of-door 
recreations which she may have been accustomed to indulge in at home, 
are denied her. 

“‘ Tending flowers, that truly feminine employment, is an utter impossi- 
bility; the garden may be full of plants (which she has only seen in their 
exotic state) in all the abundance and beauty of native luxuriance, but except 
before the sun has risen, or after it has set, they are not to be approached ; 
and even then, the frame is too completely enervated by the climate to admit 
of those little pleasing labours, which render the green-house and the par- 
terre so interesting. She may be condemned to a long melancholy sojourn 
at some out-station, offering little society, and none to her taste. 

“ If she should be musical, so much the worse ; the hot winds have split 
her piano and her guitar, or the former is in a wretched condition, and there 
is nobody to tune it; the white ants have demolished her music-books, and 
new ones are not to be had. Drawing offers a better resource, but it is often! 
suspended from want of materials ; and needle-work is not suited to the cli- I 
mate. Her brother and sister are domestic, and do not sympathize in her 
ennui ; they either see little company, or invite guests merely with a view to 
be quit of an incumbrance. 

“If the few young men who may be at the station should not entertain 
matrimonial views, they will be shy of their attention to a single woman, lest 
expectations should be formed which they are not inclined to fulfil. It is 
dangerous to hand a disengaged lady too often to table, for though no con- 
versation may take place between the parties, the gentleman’s silence is attri- 
buted to want of courage to speak, and the offer, if not forthcoming, is 
inferred. A determined flirt may certainly succeed in drawing a train of 
admirers around her ; but such exhibitions are not common, and where ladies 
are exceedingly scarce, they are sometimes subject to very extraordinary 
instances of neglect. These are sufficiently frequent to be designated by a 
peculiar phrase ; the wife or sister who may be obliged to accept a relative’s 
arm, or walk alone, is said to be “‘ wrecked,”’ and perhaps an undue degree 
of apprehension is entertained upon the subject; a mark of rudeness of this 
nature reflecting more discredit upon the persons who can be guilty of it, than 
upon those subjected to the affront. Few young women who have accom- 
panied their married sisters to India, possess the means of returning home ; 
however strong their dislike may be to the country, their lot is cast in it, and 
they must remain in a state of miserable dependence, with the danger of 
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being left unprovided for before them, until they shall be rescued from this 
distressing situation by an offer of marriage.” 

The information contained in the following extract is too important to be 
omitted :— 

“The fate of the kingdom of Oude seems now verging to a crisis, and, in 
all probability, a short period will decide whether it is to continue under 
the mismanagement of its present rulers, or be placed entirely under the 
control of the British government. At the present period, Lucknow af- 
fords an almost perfect realisation of the beau ideal of the court of an 
Asiatic despot, though the power over life and limb has been somewhat 
abridged by the presence of the British resident. 

“In natural advantages, the kingdom of Oude does not yield to any part of 
India. The whole surface of the province is level, and watered by nume- 
rous streams; and the land, when properly cultivated, is exceedingly pro- 
ductive, affording rich crops of every sort of grain, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
opium, and all the most valuable products of Hindostan. The gifts of 
heaven have, however, been neutralized by the ruinous policy of an oppres- 
sive government. ‘The impression, which generally remained uppermost,’ 
observes the writer of a private letter, dated in December last, ‘as the ge- 
neral result of our visit to Lucknow, was that of disgust. In a state in 
which the people have no voice, in respect of the amount or kind of taxation, 
or as to the disposal of the revenue raised, every sort of improvement must 
depend upon the ruling power. Every where we saw proofs of the frivolity 
of the amusements of the sovereign, and of the lavish expense at which they 
are gratified ; no where could we perceive any public work in progress for 
the benefit of the community. Along one entire side of this extensive and 
populous capital runs the river Goomtee, over which there is not a single 
bridge ; that which was commenced being left unfinished. What might not 
be done in this kingdom! It has no national debt, and if there be truth in 
reports generally believed, it has stores of wealth, though secretly hoarded. 
But, even if these rumours be groundless, it is known that the present annual 
revenue, without reviving an old, or imposing a new tax, is fully adequate 
to meet all proper demands for the state and splendour of the sovereign, the 
maintenance of efficient judicial and fiscal establishments, and for carrying 
forward works of improvement and of utility. It is sad to say, that what- 
ever the public servants do not peculate, and put by in secret, against times 
of need and difficulty, to themselves, is squandered by the dominant au- 
thority in vain and frivolous amusements, in the pursuits of a weak mind 
and a vitiated taste, and the indulgence of depraved habits. Although his 
servants bow down their necks to the royal person, he has little or no voice 
in the management of the affairs of the country, and the sin of misrule must 
rest upon the head of his chosen minister. 

«Tn the short space between Cawnpore and Lucknow, as well as from 
appearances immediately around the capital, I was disposed to think the 
tales of mal-administration exaggerated. The reverse, however, became but 
too obvious each stage we proceeded, by the way of Seetapore, to Shahje- 
hanpore. We passed over miles and miles of waste in succession, not of 
barren land, incapable of cultivation,—for the fertility of the soil was mani- 
. fest in many places, and traces of former tillage plainly discernible; such as 
ridges dividing fields ; wells for irrigation, now dilapidated and useless, and 
groves of mango-trees, far remote from present habitations ;—but evincing 
that these parts of the country had once been populous. Where the soil is 
naturally so rich, where so much facility for irrigation exists, as well in the 
nearness of water to the surface, as in the numerous small streams running 
from the mountains to unite themselves with the Ganges, it seems impos- 
sible to trace the mournful waste and depopulation to any other source than 
that of impolitic and unjust administration. This cause alone was assigned 
by all those with whom I conversed on the subject,—and they were of all 
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classes, such as officials now in employ, or who had been employed under 
former ministers, cultivators, shopkeepers, pensioned sepoys, chokeydars, 
&c.,—they all declared that oppressive taxation occasioned this melancholy 
state of things; that it was the same whether an aumil (agent) or a renter 
farmed ; that no faith was kept; that the rent assessed was merely nominal, 
there being no limit to the demand, except the degree of means and power to 
enforce it. This it was which drove the stronger malgoozars (landholders) 
into resistance, and forced the weaker to fly the country. It is a matter for 
surprise that any cultivators remain: but the tenacity with which this class 
cling to their homes is notorious, and it is probable, indeed, that the very 
lowest grade of the people,—the ryots,—suffer least, because oppression falls 
principally on the chiefs of villages; while it is certain that the custom of 
paying rent in kind by buttai, which prevails uniformly in Oude, is beneficial 
to the mere ryot. In our provinces, money-rents, fixed without advertence 
to fluctuation of prices, and adhered to for several successive years, have 
much injured our cultivators. 

“ * At no time, and on no occasion, did I ever feel more proud of being in 
the service of the British Indian government, than on recrossing within its 
frontier. After having travelled through a wilderness, we passed the small 
stream called Sooketa, which divides Oude from our territory, and is not 
more than ten yards wide. Up to this point we scarcely saw a tilled field ; 
from it, all the way to Shajehanpore, about four coss, we gazed upon one 
vast sheet of rich cultivation, wheat, barley, urhur (a species of rye), grain of 
all kinds, cotton, sugar-cane, &c. ;—the road bounded by banks or ditches ; 
in short, every indication of industry, prosperity, and security. There is no 
perceptible change in the nature of the soil, nor is any thing changed, in fact, 
except the ruling power.’ 

** The king of Oude has kept up a greater degree of state than his more 
highly descended, but less fortunate, contemporary of Delhi; and, in fact, 
Lucknow is the only native court in Hindostan which can afford any idea of 
the princely magnificence affected by the former rulers of India; that of 
Gwalior can bear no comparison, nor are those in the central provinces dis- 
tinguished by the pomp and splendour which still characterise the throne of 
this ill-governed kingdom. 

** Both the present and former rulers of Oude have manifested a strong 
partiality for European fashions and European manufactures, but their love 
of novelty has not been productive of any national improvement; they have 
thought of nothing beyond some idle gratification or indulgence, and their 
minds have not expanded, or their views become more enlightened, by con- 
stant intercourse with the people who possess so much knowledge, both 
moral and political. A great number of foreigners have for many years 
been attached to the court of the king of Oude; a large proportion unques- 
tionably might be styled mere adventurers, ignorant of every art excepting 
that which teaches them to profit by the follies and weaknesses of mankind ; 
but there were others of a superior order, from whom many lessons of the 
highest practical utility might have been acquired. 

“The king of Oude has selected English officers for his aides-de-camp, 
his physicians belong to the company’s medical establishment, and he has 
also other persons of equal rank and intelligence attached to his household. 
An artist cf great respectability and very considerable talent grew old in the 
service of Saadut Ali and his successor. This gentleman retired, at an ad- 
vanced age, to spend the remainder of his days at Cawnpore, where he kept 
up a handsome establishment, and, until the loss of his daughter and in- 
creasing infirmities rendered him averse to society, had been wont to exercise 
the most extensive hospitality to the residents of the station. The place of 
Mr. Home is supplied, at the court of Lucknow, by Mr. George Beechy, 
who had distinguished himself by several masterly efforts of the pencil 
before he left England, and whose portrait of a native female, sent over and 
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exhibited two years ago at Somerset House, attracted the attention of the 
best judges of the art. It is said,—but whether on sufficient authority we 
are unable to state,—that Asiatic prejudices had been so far remitted as to 
allow this gentleman access to the royal zenana, for the purpose of taking 
the portrait of the favourite wife. Such an innovation cannot fail to pro- 
duce very important results; and there are too many indications of a similar 
nature occurring all over British India, to render it all doubtful that, at no 
very distant period, the whole fabric of jealous restriction will give way, and 
that the women of Hindostan will receive the full enjoyment of liberty so 
long denied. 

‘‘ The Christian community of Lucknow is rather considerable when com- 
pared to that of other native cities; a great many of the shopkeepers and 
persons holding offices about the court are half-castes ; and there are a mul- 
titude of hangers-on, of the same religion, who, attracted by the hope of en- 
riching themselves under a monarch whose splendour and liberality have 
been of course exaggerated by report, pick up a subsistence, where they had 
expected to find an easy path to wealth. The military cantonments, in 
which the company’s battalions are garrisoned, are situated at some distance 
from the city, where their neighbourhood acts as a salutary check, without 
creating the annoyance a more close association would naturally produce. 
There are turbulent spirits amongst the population of Lucknow, that can ill 
brook the military superiority of their British rulers, and, however hopeless 
the attempt, would gladly measure swords with them ; but this hostility is not 
so general as some persons have asserted, and it is rarely manifested except 
upon some strong provocation.” 


The World, a Poem, in Six Books. London, Hurst. 8vo., pp. 275. 


Revictovs didactic poetry has long been a favourite style of composition 
in this country, and appeared first among us early in the seventeenth century. 
An interesting compilation might be made from the works of this class that 
were published in the days of James the First and his unfortunate son, but 
the productions of this description which principally find their way to the 
libraries of moral and religious people in the present day comprise the Night 
Thoughts of Young, the Task of Cowper, the Excursion of Wordsworth, and 
the Course of Time of Poilok. Perhaps it would not be wrong to name the 
Paradise Regained of Milton as a connecting link between this description of 
poetry and the epic; at the head of which, if regard be had to the sublimity 
of the matter, his own higher and inestimable production must be placed. 
The prevailing characteristic of ali these poems is pious sentiment, but the 
colouring is different in each. Over every page of the Night Thoughts there 
rests an awful gloom : the sublimity, with which it must be confessed that 
composition abounds, overwhelms the reader; his mind sinks beneath the 
mightiness of the mysterious being of whose presence he is made perpetually 
conscious, but to whose divinity he dare not look up, so degraded does he 
feel by the sins and sufferings of mortality. No person rises from the perusal 
of Young with a sustained or elevated spirit: his thoughts are indeed hum- 
bled, but he hears not the cheering voice of consolation in his humility. Many 
passages are truly magnificent, and yet there is an occasional quaintness and 
abruptness in the style that generally injures the strength of the impression, 
and sounds to the half-penitent heart like a mockery. This is the fault of 
the satires of the same author: he breaks upon you in his most serious 
passages with a kind of awkward familiarity, which makes you frequently 
doubt whether you are to regard him as actually in earnest. Cowper’s exqui- 
site poem is a beautiful delineation of the pious man enjoying the blessings of 
domestic and rural life, under the influence of divine grace. Nature is not 
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banished; it is only subdued and made obedient to Christianity. it speaks 
of heaven, and it leads us to it; but it speaks also of this world, and of those 
innocent and simple enjoyments which the fields and the garden, the walks 
abroad and the domestic retirements of the evening, afford as a relief 
for our more deep and more serious reflections. Hence it is that Cowper 
is the most popular of our religious poets, and is deservedly so: he is unaf- 
fected, simple and sincere: he never forgets that he is a mortal writing to 
mortals; and though he sometimes alarms them, and makes them seriously 
conscious of the position in which they stand, he never assumes a superna- 
tural terror or drives them from his side. It is difficult to assign a reason 
why the Excursion of Wordsworth is not extensively perused; why it is not 
in the hands and hearts of all men. There is in it simplicity the most pure: 
in a style the most unaffected and the most impressive that ever was written, 
it enters into the thoughts and business of man: the imagery is always clear, 
and it always throws a luminous brightness on the subject intended to be 
illustrated: the verse is calm, smooth, and deep, and it flows like a wide 
river through a beautiful valley, and seems to bear the well-instructed mind 
of the reader, like a richly-freighted vessel, upon its equably undulating and 
buoyant bosom. Why, then, is the Excursion seldom read, and perhaps 
never read through, but at intervals? Is it because the truths it suggests or 
inculcates are too massive to be passed over or to be hastily investigated? Is 
the philosophy of moral existence, viewed as it is here with the pure ore of 
religion, a mine of descent too painful, and of intricacy too bewildering, for 
the research of common readers? Must we have impassioned follies for our 
guides in such an enterprize, and can we sit down and converse with religious 
philosophy no where but in the fanciful groves of delusion? There are many 
whe cry out, that the Excursion is but a fragment—that it is incomplete— 


and that they will read it when the author has finished it. The intelligent . 


reader, however, feels that his own breast must complete it, by furnishing 
answers to the awful questions which the powerful author has placed before 
him! For our own part we have read this extraordinary poem several times, 
and we never closed the book, but as (Xdipus might have closed the leaves 
of fate in the presence of the sphynx, to look for the answers within ourselves, 

The poem of Mr. Pollok is written with fervour in a style not always clear, 
but abundant in waves of rapid thought, which carry us on with the subject 
from time to eternity. We must not, however, at present, indulge ourselves 
with any further mention of it, but turn to the work before us, the WorLp; 
and, after what we have said of the most eminent works of the class to which 
it belongs, it can be no small praise to add, that, in no respect, is it unworthy 
to take a distinguished place among them. ‘To analyze a work of this descrip- 
tion would be no ungrateful task, but it would lead us far beyond the limits 
prescribed to us; besides it is the very elementary purpose of a didactic poem 
to be desultory, and to bring different subjects so in contact and contrast 
with each other, that no descriptive abstract could possibly do justice to the 
whole, or show how richly diversity is made to blend into unity. 

The work is divided into six books, the first of which is dedicated to the 
Bishop of Norwich. The following passage, descriptive of that truly intel- 
lectual and pious divine, the late Bishop of Calcutta, is a fair specimen of the 
style, conduct, and sentiments of the poem. 


‘* How like to Paul our Oxford’s Reginald ! 
Whose precepts, were his tongue forbid to speak, ' 
In his example had been perfect shown. 
Mild charity and Christian love were his. 
In letters great ; in virtue greater still ; 
Most great in virtue’s holiest source—Religion. 
Honours he won, which won, were meekly worn, 
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Priz’d only as the means of doing good. 

No music fell so sweet upon his ear 

As sacred sound of sabbath morning bell. 
The pulpit was his home. Humble, sincere, 
With fervent zeal imbued, he early felt 


The call—obey’d, and Heaven replied ‘‘ well done !”” 


Alas, for Reginald! He left his home 
For “‘ farthest Ind,” and there laid down his staff. 
I wept for Heber; yes, I mourn him still. 
Heber, thy name in golden characters - 

Is writ, for godly men’s encouragement, 

And | will wipe my flowing tears away. 

For, when I think of all the myriad souls 
Reclaim’d from error by thy holy zeal,— 

Won by thy gentle and persuasive tongue 

To the true worship of the living God,— 

Won from a dark out-worn idolatry 

Of gilded idols carv’d from senseless wood--- 
The ruthless sacrifice of guiltless blood 

No longer shed---the sacrilegious flame 
Fraught with the blind and unawaken’d souls 
Of hapless ignorance no more ascending 
Tow’rds an affronted Heaven, where’their doom 
Is the sole task of mercy,---I rejoice, 


Few though thy years and brief though thy sojourn, 


Thou wert by His permissive power enabled 
To do what toils unblest could ne’er achieve--- 
What virtue uninspir’d could ne’er effect--- 
What the cross only, and who bore the cross, 
And He who was, and is, and ever will be, 
Can bid to flourish here---to plant ‘he word. 


This is followed by an elegant characteristic encomium of that highly-gifted 
divine, Robert Hall; but we pass on to the second book, dedicated to the 
Bishop of Bristol, in order to give an extraordinarily poetic paraphrase of 
the classic story of Salmoneus, which presents a striking and exemplary moral 


restraint upon religious presumption. 





‘‘ He with presumptuous impotence and guile 
Defied, as on he drove with furious car 

The Olympic course of yet ungodly Greece, 

The power of the Most High, his Maker’s name. 
Thus sped Salmoneus, awaiting God ! 

And vengeance now was full —God’s anger kindled. 
This man, this king of Elis, arrogant, 

Keeper of steeds all furious at his bidding, 

Had long engross’d the world,—the ancient world, 
Immortal were (says the historian) 

His deeds of winged and impetuous speed, 

High Heaven denouncing oft ; with God familiar, 
He spoke rank blasphemy, nor better liv’d. 

Elis confirm’d his powers, his powers believ’d, 

Nor held him merely monarch, but—a god ! 

Oh! horrid sound for human ears to hear! 

Oh ! dreadful sight, made terrible by death! 
Salmoneus, king of Elis, king no more, 

Now eager sought to be proclaim’d divine. 

Nor marvel ye who hear the song of truth, 
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On flattery fed, from cradle unto youth, 

Thence unto manhood, thence unto the grave— 

Though clad in royal pomp, still unadorn’d, 

And flaunting with a hundred baubles poor 

Of lawless, vain, and weak self-seeking praise. 

Still flatter’d, and himself ambitious still, 

He sought the basest and the worst applause, 

Of hypocrite, of liar, and of slave. 

Led on from day to day with vile delight, 

By impious thoughts, and still more crying deeds, 

He restless grew,—his death, unwitting, sought. 

The Isles of wreece had heard Salmoneus’ fame, . @ 
Her sons responded, and obey’d his call. 

The “‘ miracle” he promis’d was—his death. 

No miracle beside was ever seen, 

Or else, in truth, our God had been no God. ¢ 
The day appointed, the loud cry went forth 

O’er land and sea, far as Egean bounds; 
Proclaiming wonders, miracles, and fétes, 

To be perform’d by great Salmoneus. 

Surrounded by a burning flame of fire, 

Thunder abnormous, lightnings wonderful, 

And other marvels yet more strange---convincing : 

And he, th’ aspiring criminal, upborne, 

In middle air, from Arcady the blest, 

Should mount on high, and touch the gates of bliss ! 
Of brass a bridge, of sound funereal, 
Was made and finish’d by unletter’d men, ¢ 
Some thousands of artificers well skill’d. 7 
This had they fiung o’er the obedient waves ; 

And now the mighty work was all complete. 

His chariot o’er this new-constructed work 

Was now to be propelled, to raise such sounds 

Of deep and hollow and portentous noise, 

That Heaven and earth, old ocean and the sky, 

Should move and bow obedient unto him. 

But our Reveavep Gop he knew not, knowing 

But Jove alone,—and Jove alone he fear’d, 

Whose power he claim’d to wield—eternal fires. 

The day—the hour—the time was come, and thousands 
On thousands hurried forth, and with a voice 

As one, confused and hoarse and dissonant, 
Anticipating wonders, rent the air. 

The sun had risen from the orient wave, 

His car more glorious, brighter than his wont, 

And all was streaming light and teeming day, 

When signal now was mace to Elis’ son. 

The scene was render’d awful to the sight 

By fears instinct and dread disquietudes, 

That steal unbidden through the heart of him 

Who once surveys a festival of guilt / 

One vastly peopled plain beneath appear’d, 

Which, far as eye might reach, was spread before. 

The city in her matron pride was deck’d 

For the great show about to be begun ; 

Her towers reflected bright the sun’s warm rays, 

The walls were crowded, and a huddling mass 
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Invested the wide streets—the windows many 
Were set with grace and beauty—youth and age. 
The fields, the hills, and woody groves around 
Her marble domes and sacred fanes were full. 

A sight it was most fearful to behold. 

Silent as death itself—when now again 

The second trumpet sounded—-silent still : 

All eyes were cast towards the City gates 

From whence, in vastest continuity, 

Gleaming uprose the bridge of sounds and death, 
With brazen pomp towards the postern, south. 
At either end drawn up were horse and foot, 
Soldiers adventurous in proud array, 

Honour’s self-called defenders—shameless crew, 
Who knew no bounds to vanity and lust, 

But liv’d to live no more beyond the grave, 

And prowling strode the land in Heathen pride, 
Or else disgrace’d the capital at night, 

When all was silence, solemn and profound. 
Expectancy on tiptoe wilder grew, 

But still dread silence reign’d—unbroken silence. 
The sun had scarcely touched the hour of noon, 
When suddenly a furious blast awoke, 

By trumpets manifold, the listless crowd, 

Who watching long, and disappointed oft, 
Subsiding stood in seeming apathy. 

Forth went the artful sounds, which fell upon 
The ear with strange affright, and linger’d there. 
Meanwhile, forth came Salmoneus’ chariot 

From the swift wide-flung gate, burning with fire : 
Emblazon’d was the car, unseemly bright 
Within, and round about, the burning flame 
Though seen consum’d not—momently increasing. 
Resounded now the fetid air with praise 

Or joy, as now divine Salmoneus 

Pass’d through the gates down to the brazen bridge, 
O’er which he rode, and to the fatal arch 

Drew near, in all the ecstasy of guilt, 

Deep, damning, undeniable, and vile. 

His coursers, wild and furious, madly strove 
Against the kingly will: their efforts vain. 
Mark’d was that moment by a dismal roar 

Of public scorn,—oh strange, unwonted sound !— 
Loud and more loud the universal hiss, 

And louder still the swelling murmur rose 
Undying on the winds that sped to heaven. 

The heavens now op’ning, th’ Almighty show’d 
His arm of might,—his God-like arm propell’d. 
Down come the crashing thunder-bolt, amain, 
Resistless, hurl’d by the 1nsuLTED Gop! 

With fell annihilation fraught, and doom. 

With sonorous crash unutterable it struck— 
(The earth beneath distracting with the roar 
And e’en the dead, that shudder’d in their graves) ; 
Hissing and scorching down it came, and blasted 
Salmoneus, impious king,—his charioteer, 

And his bright flaming car, sulphureous. 
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His coursers, proud and impotent, Behold ! 

Beside him now they lie, equal in death, 

One general heap of dust,—and ashes frail. 

The hurrying night comes down with sudden gloom, 
The awestruck crowds disperse—was God aveng’d ? 


That night was long remember’d with strange dread. 
Blasted were all their hopes,---their fears increas’d ! 
Their expectations wild, inhuman, blasted! 

Wild shouts of hideous terror, echoing 
Tremendously, back from the furthest shore, 

Struck trernbling hearts, accounted bold, with fear. 
They fled not without hope. Our God is great! 
Entreating heaven to spare, they flee with life. 
Their lives were given, but their peace destroy’d. 
And thus was the insulted God aveng’d : 

A monarch smote with death ; his realm destroy’d ! 
A nation humbled, desolate, and fall’n.”’ 


In general, the verse is smooth and correct, but we do not altogether 
approve of the admission of the Alexandrine into blank verse, and there are 
here and there bold phrases which severe critics might think objectionable. 
The passage in praise of beauty at page 77 is exquisitely beautiful, but we 
must leave this and the numerous delightful morceauxy of the poem to the 
reader, who will be most gratified by being led by them to a satisfactory 
perusal of the several divisions of the whole. The mind of the author is 
manifestly enriched by acquired knowledge, as well as animated by that 
divine sentiment derivable only from a close and earnest contemplation of the 
Scripture. We ought to add, that each of the books is dedicated to one of 
the dignified supporters of the Church of England, and that each well merits 
the attentive perusal of those ornaments of our ecclesiastical establishment. 





Rainbow Sketches, in Prose and Verse. By Joun Francis, &c. 
pp. 218. Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane. 1835. 


Mr. Thomas, or Mr. Francis, which means the same person, we presume, 
is evidently acquainted with small book-making. We regret, in justice to 
the public, whom it is our duty to guide, if not inform, that we cannot 
conscientiously bestow a syllable of praise on the publication before us. 
We owe it to truth, to make this candid avowal. This unmeaning affair, 
light nonsense, of 

“* — trifles light as air,” 


is made up of what is deemed prose and poetry: from which, after a patient 
investigation into the contents, with a view to extract, we are at a loss to fix 
upon a single piece, which, to our minds, appears above mediocrity. And 
does Mr. Thomas, or his coadjutor, Mr. Francis, imagine that the “‘ 1nTEL- 
LIGENCE of the age” will be delighted with any thing below—with their 
mangel-wurzel stuff? It is high time these gentlemen of the “small fry” of 
literature should prove themselves wfilitarians. The public cannot be thus 
imposed upon with impunity. But thisis not all. Mr. Thomas and his 
quondam friend, Mr. Francis (author of Sunshine or Lays for Ladies), 
have, in this volume, attacked the Ladies’ Bazaar system in a most unkind, 
if not impertinent spirit, censuring our fair and humane countrywomen 
without any reservation; the onus of which impotent slander will recoil 
upon their own heads. In fact, the copy of verses entitled (by these gentle- 
men of the muses) ‘‘ The Charity Bazaar,” is no more nor less than a libel 
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upon the sex in general. Let the “ British fair” take warning, and, at the 
same time, fling back upon the authors of this pugnacious and unprovoked, 
not to say ungentlemanlike attack, enough of scorn to satisfy public opinion 
that this impudent and audacious falsehood deserves to be summarily and 
vigorously punished. 


Observations on the Preservation of Sight, and on the Choice, Use, 
and A buse of Spectacles, Reading-glasses, &. By Jonn Harrison 
Curtis, Esq., M. R. 1. Oculist and Aurist. London, H. Renshaw, 
356, Strand. 1835. 


No doubt whatever can be entertained in the mind of any intelligent 
person, that mankind are indebted to Mr. Curtis for his zealous endeavours 
to meliorate the sufferings of the afflicted. The subject of this little work 
(of which 4000 copies have been disposed of in a short time) is admitted by 
all to be of great importance, though almost universally neglected; which 
seems to verify the observation of Milton, that none can fully appreciate the 
blessing of sight but those who have been deprived of it. We solicit for this 
successful oculist and author a patient perusal of this work. In doing so 
we feel that we are directing public attention to a subject deeply interesting 
and important. 


The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers, Esq., illustrated by 128 
Vignettes, from designs by Stothard and Turner. To be completed 
in 10 Monthly Parts, Part VII. Edward Moxon, London. 


Tue magnificence of this illustrated work is above all praise. The poet 
has gained an additional lasting reputation. It is manifestly true that the 
publisher has rendered himself, at one and the same time, an ornament of 
his profession, by the publication of the poetical works of Samuel Rogers, 
the poet of happy “‘ memory.” 

Let us add to these passing remarks, that the artists and engravers, 
Turner, Stothard, and the Findens, have perpetuated their fame by the bril- 
liant designs and engravings which conspire to render this work so well 
worthy of the taste and intellect of the present age. 


Considerations respecting the Trade with China, by Josepu THomp- 
son, late of the East India House. Wm. H. Allen & Co., 
Leadenhall Street. 1835. Boards. pp. 177. 8vo. 


Tuts is a very useful and intelligent summary of facts connected with the 
China trade. It is evidently the production of a “smart man of business,” 
as well as a ready writer. We recommend the immediate perusal of it to 
every gentleman conversant with the subject. Mr. Thompson does not ap- 
pear to overrate his own talents, as may be gathered from the introductory 
matter; but this fact will add to the satisfaction of his readers, who will, 
we think, be pleased with the modesty of the author. The work not being 
of a strictly literary character, it is not our wont to give extracts; but refer 
our readers to the work itself. 
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Rosamond Gray’s Recollections of Christ’s Hospital, &c. &c. By 
Cuarces Lams, Author of “ The Essays of Elia,” EE. Moxon. 


Tuts is a delightful volume, as is every thing which Charles Lamb ever 
wrote. Besides the articles mentioned in the title-page, there are various 
others full of that smooth and pleasant manner for which the author was so 
remarkable. The papers on ‘“‘ The Tragedies of Shakspeare,’’ and on 
‘“« Shakspeare’s Contemporaries,” are not only beautifully written, but show 
the intimate acquaintance which Mr. Lamb possessed with our elder dra- 
matic writers, and the sound judgment which marks his criticisms. 


Minor Morals for Young People. Illustrated in Tales and Travels. 
By Joun Bowrine. Part Il. Whittaker & Co. 


Tuis is an excellent little volume, breathing from beginning to end the 
kindliest spirit towards the young. It is equally to be commended for its 
intellectual merits and its sound morality. One wonders how a mind like 
Dr. Bowring’s, which is accustomed to grapple with some of the abstrusest 
subjects in philosophy and legislation, could adapt itself to the capacities of 
children. Yet so it is. Every thing in the volume is plain and familiar. 
The wood-cut illustrations will be a great recommendation of the book in 
the estimation of children. 


Some Considerations on the Political State of the Intermediate 
Countries between Persia and India, with reference to the 
Project of Marching an Army through them. By E. Srir.ina, 
Bengal Civil Service. Whittaker & Co. 


Tuts pamphlet is a highly interesting subject, and one which is particu- 
larly so at a time like the present, when Russia is meditating some bold 
scheme for her further aggrandisement. The author comes to the conclu- 
sion that the moral and physical obstacles to a successful invasion of India, 
on the part of Russia, are too formidable for the latter power attempting it. 
The pamphlet contains manv useful and interesting documents ; but we have 
not had time to examine it with sufficient care to form an opinion as to how 
far his views are correct. 


—— 


The Mining Review, and Journal of Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Metallurgy. No. VII. Simpkin and Marshall, 1835. 


Amone the original papers is a valuable article on Mining Companies by 
Mr. English, the talented editor of the Review, who applies the following 
remarks to the mines of Cornwall :—‘‘ The importance and magnitude of the 
copper-mines alone may be gathered from the simple statement, that within 
the past ten years no less a sum than £8,053,263 13s. has been realized by 
their produce, amounting to 1,346,847 tons of ore; and it is a matter of 
notoriety that there are mines now working which yield from £30,000 to 
£50,000 per annum profit to the proprietors, while many, discontinued after 
yielding immense profits, have been subsequently resumed and are now 
attended with‘ equal, and in some instances with increased success.” This 
prosperity is chiefly owing to improvements in machinery, and more particu- 
larly in the power of steam-engines. The mines themselves are so rich that 
with all the disadvantages that attended the old system of working them, 
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large fortunes were rapidly realized. A paper on the consolidated and united 
mines in Cornwall is accompanied by several plates of surveys which must 
be as useful to the adventurers as interesting to geologists. The latter indeed 
will find an immense quantity of information condensed in the various tables of 
celebrated mines in Europe and America. The Mining Review is an indis- 
pensable appendage to a philosophical library. 





Observations on certain Curious Indentations in the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Worcestershire and Herefordshire, considered as the 
Tracts of Antediluvian Animals, &c. By Jasrz ALtuirs, Esq. 
With engravings, London, Edwards. 


An exceedingly interesting work, which will not fail to attract the attention 
of the Geologist, and indged every lover of science. The author, who is 
evidently an enthusiast, treats his subject with a master mind, which proves 
him to be something beyond a mere theorist. The illustrations are good. 
There is an appendix of other facts in geology, meteorology, astronomy, 
natural history, topography, &c. 


A History of British Fishes, by William Yarrell, F.L.S. Part VI. 
Van Voorst. 1835. 


Tuts part will advance the high reputation which the History of British 
Fishes has already and deservediy acquired. It is, in fact, the only scientific 
work on the subject that we possess. Mr. Yarrell’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the correctness of his descriptions, and we perceive that he 
avails himself of the MS. notes of gentlemen who are well known by their 
attainments inichthyology. Cuvier’s arrangement, which is that adopted, is 
certainly the best calculated to convey the precise information required by 
the student of this branch of natural history. Independently of the scientific 
and literary execution of the work, the printer and engraver claim a share of 
the praise, which cannot honestly be withheld. It might seem to disparage 
other cuts, to select one as a specimen, yet we cannot but point out the 
Black Goby, p. 251, the Fishing Frog, p. 261, and the Green-streaked 
Wrasse, p. 271, as trophies of the art of wood-engraving. The vignettes 
are admirable, and are in fact worth the whole price of the book. The Irish 
Oysterman, the Fisherman with his Net, a river scene, and a Fisherman on 
the Look-out, are exquisite productions. Neither naturalist nor sportsman 
can have a complete library which does not contain this history of our finny 
tribes. A slight defect is apparent at p. 246, where we are told that the 
German and Danish names of the Sea-wolf or Swine-fish have a reference to 
a supposed power of crushing even stones in its mouth; but these names are 


wholly omitted. 
se 





A Manual of Entomology, from the German of Dr. Hermann Bur- 
meister. By W. E. Suucxarp, M.E.S., with additions by the 
Author, and Original Notes and Plates by the Translator. Nos. 
VII. and VIII. Churton, 1835. 


Tuts valuable manual is now published in double numbers, with a view 
to bring it to a conclusion in time for the next entomological season. The 
principal subjects of the present issue are the organs of generation and mo- 
tion, the horny skeleton, and the muscular system, which are treated with 
the minute accuracy and research which have rendered Dr. Burmeister so 
popular among continental philosophers. It would be but small praise to 
say that Mr. Shuckard’s translation is exact; it has all the freedom of an 
original composition, and is enriched by the author’s MS. notes. 


M.M.—No. 9. 28 
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Tur Lorps ann tue Inisn Cuurcn.—The rejection of the two 
great measures which have occupied the commons house of parlia- 
ment the whole session—to the discussion of which they have devoted 
their best ability, and with the most strict and searching enquiry 
after truth—have shown the House of Lords in a more unenviable 
position to the people than any one of their ~ ag acts since their 
celebrated opposition to the Reform Bill. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Bill has been met with evasion ; but the Irish Church has been 
more summarily treated. Here has been a fine field for indignant 
eloquence. The mantle of prophecy has descended upon divers of 
their lordships, who behold the extinction of the true faith in the 
mulcting of some scores of Irish sinecure parsons. May not this 
goodly gift of second sight be somewhat sharpened by the anticipa- 
tion of relatives unendowed by pluralities—of tutors and clerical 
dependents eating other bread than that extorted from the poor of 
catholic Ireland? This is the true touchstone of their lordships’ 
feeling for the church. Their opposition to church reform is not 
from ignorance of the merits of the case. They are quite aware 
that Ireland has hitherto been treated as a conquered country—the 
prayers of its people received with contempt—their remonstrances 
with menace ; and, when goaded by wrong into rebellion, that it has 
been made an excuse for robbery and extermination. And their 
lordships are perfectly aware that, of all the evils inflicted upon this 
unhappy people, none has been so bloody a scourge as forcing upon 
them the Protestant church. It has paralized their industry—it has 
forced them into crime,—it has fattened while all around have 
starved.— Backed by the state, it has monopolized all the blessings 
of fulness, as if in mockery of the wretched creatures who have been 
made to toil for it. For centuries has this unjust but profitable mockery 
been pursued, until, at /as¢, the nation has arisen and appealed to its 
task-masters in a voice not to be mistaken. And do the lords fancy 
that their calculations on clerical jobbing will stand between the 
people and justice? No; though the fate of half the unmitred and 
unbeneficed of the aristocracy were to be endangered, the Irish soil 
must be. freed from its foreign impost—repugnant to the religious 
feelings of the people, and hateful to them from its injustice. And 
yet the lords dare to insult common sense by holding up that Pro- 
testant creed as a blessing to a people who have regularly refused it. 
Why have they refused it? And why has that church, which we in 
England respect so highly, never made its way to the affections of 
the Irish people? Ask the poor man whose last morsel it has 
clutched—whose all has been sold for its support! Ask the heart- 
broken widow who mourns over the blood of her dearest, that dyes 
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her hearth-stone? No; the Protestant church can never flourish till 
enforced by truly Christian means. Blood and tears are melancholy 
tributes ; and the established church will, in its present state, gain but 
little else from its catholic flocks. Whatever blessings we may enjoy 
in England from the introduction of the reformed religion—and they 
have not been few—its reign in Ireland may be written in one 
word—DeEsoLaATION. 


Procreepines oF THE CuevALiers p’Inpustriz.—We are not 
much in the betting world, and therefore supposed that its affairs 
exclusively related to horses and dogs; but, looking over a list of 
“quotations” from Tattersall’s, we find its operations are upon a 
more extensive scale. We much question whether the soubrigquet 
which characterized us as a “nation of shopkeepers” would be so 
applicable to the present day as that of a “ nation of blacklegs,” 

The following is a specimen of the march of that peculiar kind of 
intellect which flourishes in the classical region of Hyde Park 


Corner :— 
“ TATTERSALL’S YESTERDAY.” 


“ Mr. Hume’s Motion on the Supplies.—2 to 1 on the Ministers 
(taken). The Riddlesworth (Monday) 7 to 4 against Mr. Grant’s 
colt. 


This respectable traffic, it appears, is not limited to Tattersall’s ; 
but is in full operation at the Stock Exchange, and all the hells 
and betting places in the kingdom. Neither is it restricted to 
professional blackguards ; but extends to amateurs of all ranks, from 
the door-keepers of the House of Lords, down to the very dukes. 

We know it to be the nature of fools to sport with subjects which 
they ought to respect ; and we are quite aware that knavery knows 
no decency, where a prospect of plunder exists; but we did not 
expect that national questions would ever be converted into a capital 
for blacklegs. Such speculations have hitherto been confined to 
classes of the “ order,” very small and select, and we must therefore 
hail it as a new “ sign,” to witness questions affecting our very 
existence as a nation publicly quoted, side by side with dog-fights 
and horse-races, as matters incommon for ruffians to lie and cheat by. 


-—_——_-—- 


Important Diptomatic Movement.—We cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to those many elegant repositories of polite knowledge, 
for the interesting intelligence daily meted out to us, of the move- 
ments of the hereditary and the distinguished ; without the assist- 
ance of these skilful explorers, in vain might we seek to know. the 
eccentric courses of these comets of the court—illustrious denizens 


of another sphere. See the following :— 


“ The duke of Cumberland yesterday visited his Majesty.” 
“On Wednesday last, his excellency the Turkish ambassador and suite 
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visited the rope-walks of Mr. Snow, and inspected the works minutely. After 
viewing the premises, the engines being all at work, these distinguished 
foreigners expressed their astonishment.” 


Truly, such condescending expressions must have melted poor 
Mr. Snow. 


Tue Sranp or tue Consrirutrionatists!—It seems that the 
dignitaries of the Carlton club have resolved to make “ a stand,” as 
they call it,—to rally round the Constitution—or, in other words, to 
go to extreme lengths to secure the possession of abuses in Church 
and State, in which they have thriven for this last century. The 
“loaves” have been rapidly vanishing since the fatal measure of 
Parliamentary Reform; and, in this fresh demonstration of the 
government to reform corporation abuses, the tories behold what 
remained to them of the “ fishes” suddenly taking wing, and 
becoming flying fish. This is too much—they therefore resolve 
upon a “ stand” for the Constitution,—such as they and their fathers 
have made it,—and have determined not to part with a scale. ‘The 
great hereditary have already calculated their resources. ‘ The 
time is come,” exclaims that martial organ of fashionable coteries 3 
‘“‘ when it behoves all loyal hearts to rally round the altar and the 
throne ;” and forthwith the journalist, imbued with military ardour, 
suggests the notable expedient of “ raising the royal standard ” 
Against whom? might we venture to enquire. The king has no 
subjects more loyal than the supporters of his present ministry. No ; 
that is not our way of fighting. As Sir Robert Peel said, “ the 
battle must be fought in the House of Commons ;” and, however 
great may be the pity that such martial aspirations should be 
checked, the royal standard may yet rest for some time securely on 
its flag-staff, or take an airing only when his Majesty may chance 
to go again to Greenwich. 


A Tureatenep Ec ipse.—If Halley’s comet were suddenly to 
withdraw from the upturned gaze of the scientific world, it would 
not create a greater sensation than that produced the other day by 
the almost miraculous preservation of two great lights of religion 
from the perils of a post-chaise, and the dangers of Hounslow 
Heath! It appears from the police reports that some profane post- 
master had entrusted the sacred persons of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the bishop of London to the care of a drunken postilion. 
It makes one shudder to think that two such props of Christendom 
should have been so near a fall,—supported only by so insecure a line 
as the lash of an intoxicated post-boy. Does not this smack some- 
thing of a Popish plot? Is the delinquent Irish ?-And can any thing 
be traced to O'Connell in this dark business? These are questions 
which are important should an investigation be resolved on. Sub- 
stituting the post-boy for the gun-barrels may be an Irish refine- 
ment upon the infernal machine; let this be well looked to. To 
make the matter still more mysterious, the sacrilegious ruftian, who 
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by the endangerment of such lights, had nearly involved the Pro- 
testant world in obscurity, was only fined five shillings for being 
drunk! This needs no comment. 





Rerorm or THE Birtiinescates.—We are always grateful to 
that modest genius which is content with the satisfaction of having 
administered to the intellectual wants of its friends and neighbours, 
and has no desire beyond an equitable admeasurement of one penny 
a line for a mass of interesting communications. These possessors of 
modest merit are great prowlers at police-offices, and from such 


ich and varied sources of information are sure to gather “ food for 


the mind,” as well as worldly intelligence, acceptable to those that 
hunger and thirst after Sasctitine, The following information will 
be read with pleasure by those to whom the regions alluded to have 
been hitherto; unexplored, in consequence of, it seems, the vague 
and unauthenticated rumours of vulgarity which have belied that 
interesting: locality. 

“‘ Mr. Hobler said he had been given to understand that there never was a 
more calumniated place as to manners than Billingsgate, and that it was very 
right the public should be informed of that fact; as ladies still felt some 
objection to visit it for domestic purchases.” 

We are happy to coincide with the chivalrous chief clerk of the 
city in the propriety of making a stand for the honour of Billings- 
gate; although we fear it will be some time before the prejudice 
against the manners of its people, almost proverbial, will subside. 
We may be allowed to suggest that if a deputation of the best edu- 
cated and most refined fish-fags—we mean no disrespect by using 
the term by which those respectable females are commonly recog- 
nized—were to wait upon the lady-patronesses of Almacks, they 
would doubtless work such a revolution in favour of the aspersed fish- 
market that coronets would be as plentiful as perriwinkles from 
Thames Street to Tower Hill. 





Newspaper Circurations are infinitely more efficacious and 
extensive than formerly. And they are a more important instru- 
ment than generally is imagined. They are a part of the reading 
of all, they are the whole of the reading of the far greater number. 
There are upwards of thirty of them in the city of Paris. The 
language diffuses them more widely than the English, though the 
English too are much read. The writers of these papers are, for 
the most part, unknown; but they are like a battery in which the 
stroke of any one ball produces no great effect, but the amount of 
continual repetition is decisive. Let us, moreover, only suffer any 
person to tell us his story, morning and evening, but for one twelve- 
month, and he will become our rival and superior. 

Nothing ought to be more weighed than the nature of books 
recommended by public authority. So recommended, they soon 
form the character of the age. Uncertain indeed is the efficacy, 
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limited indeed is the extent, of a virtuous institution. But if education 
take in vice as any part of its system, there isno doubt but that it 
will operate with abundant energy, and to an extent indefinite. 
The magistrate, who in favour of freedom thinks himself obliged to 
suffer all sorts of publications, is under a stricter duty than any other 
well to consider what sort of writers he shall authorise. 





Epucation or THE Poor.—During the past and the present year 
828 schools have been received into union with the National Society, 
carrying up the amount of schools in union to the number of 2,937; 
and £6,643 have been voted in aid of the building of school-rooms in 
104 places, the total expense of the buildings being estimated at 
£20,000. The Society has recently made a general enquiry into 
the state of education under the Established Church in all parts of 
the kingdom ; and an account has been obtained concerning 1,650 
places, which were found to contain about 11,000 schools, with 678,365 
children. It is calculated that there cannot be less in England and 
Wales than 710,000 children under the instruction of the clergy. 





Lirerary Prorerty1n German y.—Hitherto an unbounded licen- 
tiousness has prevailed in Germany on the subject of literary pro- 
perty. Booksellers and authors have appropriated, without the 
smallest scruple, the productions of others. If an author wrote“one 
or more pieces insufficient in length to constitute a volume, without 
hesitation he eked it out with the essays, tales, or poetry of his 
friends: The Diet of the German Confederation adopted, on the 
2d April last, a resolution, conformable to Art. 18 of the Act of Con- 
federation. ‘The government have agreed that literary piracy is 
to be prohibited in all the states of the Confederation, and literary 
property to be regarded and protected on uniform principles.” 





G. G. Bennis, Ese., tHe Lisrartan oF Paris.—This is one of 
the most remarkable characters of the age in which we live. This 
gentleman, so well known on the European continent, may be 
said to combine in his own person, not only the suaviter in modo, 
and the fortiter in re, but the talents which belong exclusively to 
.—- G. G. Bennis is allied to some of the first, rich, and noble 
amilies; is known and respected by people of all nations; is at 
one and the same time the most persevering, prosperous, and clever 
man of business; while he is acknowledged by the literati to be a 
walking monument of book-knowledge. King Louis Philippe lately 
received G. G. Bennis at the Court of the Tuilleries. No sooner do 
persons of distinction arrive in Paris, than G. G. Bennis is made ac- 
quainted with their arrival; he waits on the illustrious stranger in 
person, whether at Veray’s, or any of the hotels of Paris, presents 
his card and “ catalogue,” receives the commands of the new visitor, 
and becomes, in point of fact, the confidant of all persons of condition 
visiting La Belle France. Such is G. G. Bennis. Those who have 
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known him best can add to our unpretending remarks. Sure we are 
they will be glad to speak of this gentleman in terms of just admi- 
ration and honest praise ; and this too without intending to detract 
from the merits and reputation of his contemporaries. 


— —— 


Titxes oF Booxs.---Many a valuable work has been injured in its 
circulation, through the folly or affectation of the writer, in giving 
it a quaint name, notat all indicative of its contents. ‘‘ The Diver- 
sions of Purley!” Who could ever have supposed that this was a 
most elaborate philological work, probably the most valuable ever 
offered to the world? Surely no human being. One of the most 
interesting books I have ever read on Indian affairs remained for a 
long time unnoticed and neglected, from the quaintness of its title. 
It is called “ Indian Recreations.” Numbers, probably, as well as 
I, supposed it to be an account of the diversions of the Hindoos. 
Whereas. it is an account of their manners, customs, government. 
policy, and population ; and possesses an uncommon degree of merit, 


VARIETIES. 


The first paving in London was in Holborn, “ a deep and perilous 
road,” for which two ship loads of stones were ordered to be provided, 
in 1117. 

During a storm the inhabitants of Chauffour, in the Seine-et-Oise, 
had the imprudence to ring the bell of the church, whereby the 
lightning was attracted, the bell melted, and the roof burnt. Fortu- 
nately the ringer escaped unhurt. The passengers of a diligence, 
dining in an adjoining room, were more or less affected by the 
shock. About fifteen persons who had taken refuge in the Sian 
were thrown down ; one old woman was rendered totally deaf, ano- 
ther paralysed, and the face, head, and body of a child, were pierced 
all over with small holes. 

During repairs at the theatre of Valenciennes, the following ex- 
traordinary discovery was made:---A cannon ball thrown from the 
imperial batteries during the siege, in 1793, fell upon the roof of the 
theatre, and lodged in the ceiling of the audience part of the build- 
ing, where it was sustained by two laths! Thus for forty-two years 
has this mass of iron remained suspended, like the sword of Da- 
mocles, over the frequenters of the pit, ready to fall upon their heads 
had any accident deprived it of its frail support. 

The Société d@ Emulation of Abbeville have opened the Tumulus 
ealled the Butte de St. Quen, at Noyell-sur-Mer, near the mouth of 
the Somme. It was found to contain about 600 skulls, piled one upon 
another in the form ofa cone. The lower jaw remained attached to 
all; and as there were no other parts of the body, it is evident that 
they were interred just as they were struck from the body. The 
tomb is probably Celtic, and the heads those of prisoners or slaves 
sacrificed to the manes of some chief. The search is to be continued, 
in the hope of finding the remains of the chief, or the rest of the 
victims. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Bulwer has just committed to the press the work to which he 
alluded in his last publication, “The Student,” and on which he has 
been so long engaged ; it is, we believe, entitled “*‘ Athens, its Rise 
and Fall, with Views of the Arts and Sciences, the Literature and 
Commerce, of the Athenian People.” 

Miss Landon has, we hear, nearly completed the printing of her 
new Poem, “ The Vow of the Peacock,” illustrating, it will be re- 
collected, the beautiful picture by M'Lisc in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. ' 

Dr. Hogg’s interesting Travels in the East, entitled, “ A Visit to 
Alexandria, Damascus,” &c., will appear early in the present month. 

Mr. Chorley, whose lively Sketches of a Sea-port Town have 
been so much admired, has in the press a series of Tales, the scene 
of which is, we believe, chiefly laid in Italy. 

Mr. Grimshawe’s beautiful edition of Cowper is drawing near its 
conclusion: the eighth volume, which is now ready, contains a 
beautiful portrait of the late Rey. Dr. Johnson, Cowper’s kinsman, 
and a beautiful view of the Rustic Bridge at Weston. 

The author of “ Pictures of Private Life,’ Miss Stickney, will 
shortly present to the public a work of an original character, enti- 
tled “ The Poetry of Life.” 

A second edition of Mr. Bulwer’s new work, “ The Student,” will 
appear in a few days. 

A third edition of that elegant little work, “ The Language of 
Flowers,” much improved, and revised by the editor of the “ Forget- 
Me-Not,” has just appeared. 

The Rev. Robert Montgomery has nearly ready for publication a 
fourth edition, revised, of his powerfully conceived work, entitled, 
“ Satan,” a Poem. 

Mrs. Jameson has just committed to the press a new edition, 
being the third, of her much-admired work, “ The Characteristics 
of Women.” 

The second and concluding yolume of M. de Tocquevelle’s inte- 
resting work, “ Democracy in America,” translated by his friend, 
Mr. Reeve, with a map of the United States, is now ready. 

Among the novelties of the forthcoming season we have to an- 
nounce a new work to be called the Enciisn ANNUAL, two volumes, 
of which have already appeared, but the whole of the editions have 
been exported to America and the continent. The volume, in con- 
sequence of certain facilities which the Proprietor exclusively enjoys, 
will be offered in a form considerably larger and cheaper than similar 
eeeeenees, and in all respects equalto them in its graphic and 
iterary contents. The Oriental Annual for 1836, by Rev. H. 
Caunter, B. D., will exceed either of its predecessors in the variety 
and beauty’ of the Illustrations from the pencil of W. Daniell, Esq., 
R. A., as the great success of the last two years has encouraged the 
gmat to spare no expense to render it still more worthy of 
public patronage. 
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